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CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR. 
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he draws up a chair in front of her. An 
idea comes to him ae ’ 
“T beg pardon, but it is wo new 
each other, Since we are to eat 
together, let us tell each our 


namen. 
| Tle fumbles in his pockets, but fruit- 
lerman] 





Those Ohristmas bells so sweetly chime, 

As on the day when first they rup« 

So merrily in the olden time, 

And far and wide their music flung 
Shak the tall gray-ivied tower, 
“Es anole —_ melodious power : 

“Old Tarlotinns comes bat ober « ‘your " “Rarely: ought ey 8 —. = 
matter. name, our 
sana y y 

* Hents ta-r-r-e0-r-er."’ 

This is about all that Jennie catches of 
his name as he pronounces it, With a» 
frightful, ear-piercing shriek, some mis- 
chievous imp of the street at this mo- 
ment put ite head, with a whistle be- 
tween his lips, into the door, and with 
one mighty effort sets the ‘ wild echoes 
flying’’ like demons h the room, 

ris done he withdraws, ju t. 

Jennie sits white and trembling in her 
chair. At the first sound she spri to 
her feet, but seeing what it is she sinks 
| bagk again and tries to recover herself. 
Oh, what a dreadful noise! Did you 

not think at first the world was coming 
to an ond, Mr. St. Cyr? I did. Bt. 
Cyr!’ repeating it softly, ‘what a 
pretty name you have f’’ 

Mr, &t. Cyr laughs out a gay, little, 
amused laugh; he seems about to oo, 
quickly and earnestly, when Jennie in- 
| terrupte him. 

‘My name is not so pretty as yours. 
| have half a mind not to tell it. wish 
I could think of some pretty half-foreign 
title to deceive you; but I am not good 
at tricks. I give you an English cab- 


He merrily came in days of old, 
When roads were few, and ways were (vw); 
Now staggered—now dome ditty trolled, 
Now drank deep from his wassail.bow!— 
Half burted ‘neath the mistietoe 
His long beard hung with fakes of snow; 
And still he ever caroled clear, 
» Old Obristmas comes but once a year.” 


But those old times are dead and gone, 
And those who hailed them passed away, 
Yet still there lingers many a one, 
To weloome in old Christmas day 
The poor will many a care forget 
And sorrow think not of bis debt, 
Then let us sing amid good cheea 
* Old Christmas still comes once a year."' 
a SS 


AN OLD MAN'S DARLING! 


By MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 


Auather ef * Such Sweet Sorrow,” Etc. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘THE REST 18 SILENCE !’’—/lamiet. 
In Mr. Childerasobn’s home there is 
darkness, and wailing, and the sounds of 
suppressed weeping. Stretched ona bed 
in his own room, the master of the 
house lies like one whose strength is 
spent omg his eyes half shut, his 
‘all 





white hair ing unheeded dyer his} | rose in return for your French 
sunken, blue-veined temples. ‘ * ‘ ~, Allston!’ 

In his hand he holds a bit of paper, 2 «" . LP 8 ne — . 4 = . Sut the sound of her own name as she 
blotched and ink-stained scrawl, which, f ————~- Vey ~ wt * Be F eyes it atts as a sharp blow to her. 
even in the moments when he seems to i ; ‘he remembers where she is; she recalls 
sleep, his attendants are unable to take Jeuniec slips down from her companion's arm and khuneel« Sy the » Bhe gnevee @6r hands lévingly over the cool, Wet turf. | the lonely errand un whieh she is bound, 
from his convulsive p. am! the lonelier home Qhat she has left 

It is poor Nellie’s farewell message. behind her, on which the shadow of the 
He sees there the few piteous, wild words Then comes a long silence. The sun | weakness, calling | all his beleagured | him through drifting tears. More than | he has a mind, the [’riscilla bon voyage, | young wife's desertion rests darkly; she 
which his darling traced when, ix her bursts out like a gay laugh, and makes | powers of body and mind, for the task | once he drops the pen ere he begins: jas she steams slowly down the Hudson. | starta up smitten with shame and re- 
mistaken delirium of love and surrow, the pretty room, into which this dread- | he has set himself to do. “Neco! My Daniinea!"’ He stands a moment with a frownof vex- | morse that she has for one moment for- 
she turned her face away from her best ful sorrow has crept, seem mee | in its “Bring me gee ogi he says, How long he is in writing those three | ation and then approaches her gotten them. 
friend and protector she had on earth. mocking brightness. The clock ticks off | slowly and thickly. The words drag | words. he great —— letters | = ** T beg your pardon,’ le says, quietly. “T must go at once!’’ she cries, “1 


The we are not many, but it would | the hurrying minutes that never will | over his palsied tongue, as if some force | topple forward; they loo 


as if they were * You were disappointed in not going on | must not stay here! What will they 


lay behind, eager to keep them back. | falling on their knees in prayer. the boat just now,” think of me? Oh, how cruel [ am!"’ 
without one touch of pity and regret for | and rave in anguish. “*T must write—a letter!’ “Newiik! My Dantina! Come back) Jennie glances quickly The | Cruel!” —~? her companion with 
the young, erring wife: The door has been left ajar, and an/ It is not an easy task, but at length he | tome. / forgive you—but | shail not for-| speaker bears the unmistakable imprint | amazement, His face flushes a trifle 
T cannot, must not, come back to you. | appevizing scent comes up. The dainty’ is bolstered up in bed. Jennie heaps the | get you. Jt ia | whoshalldee, Lam old, | of the true gentleman, His air is one of | hotter than wind or sun could stain it 
I have been wickedly weak, but not bad. | dishes that have been so carefully se- | plows about him; then she places a large | you are young. Come home—come home, | thoroughbred ease and elegance; and his | as they pass together into the street 


be a cold heart that could read them | stop, no matter how much we shriek out 








Oh, no! no! but my heart seems broken, | lected for Nellie’s pleasure give their | book ‘before him, spreads out the paper | my darling!” | face, though very dark, is handsome. “Cruel! Ob, yes! yes! most cruel 

I think I shall die. Forgive me! Forgive | aroma beforehand, mingled with many | on it, and puts the pen in his nerveless | It seems to Jennie that the last words | ‘Yes! was anxious to go. [am / and heartless! You do not understand, 

me, and forget me!” -_ -Y fumes. | hand. rise to a shriek of entreaty, More than | troubled at being left."’ I am going for my sister. We are in 
When Ellice first gave this note to Mr. rs. Shrewsbury is hungry. She is Ile tries to write, but his fingers | once the writer has paused in his work, “There is another boat laden ready to | great trouble."’ 

Childerssohn, ‘he read it with a face| weary of her long, hard journey, and | quiver violently, and then with a sudden | fighting with his ever-increasing dizzi- |wtart soon. It is not one of the passen He walks by her in silent sympathy. 


bleached and drawn as if by the gathered | worn with much excitement, and she is | backward jerk of the arm he upsets the | ness, cursing his weakuvess, rallying all | ger's lire, nor is it very elegant. But if| As they reach the dock again they tind 
chill, the suddenly heaped up wear and | Ot sorry to greet these evidence: of | ink-bottle. Jenuie tries to save it, but | his stricken powers of body and mind. | you are not going far down, you can | the boat* ready to start, and he helps 
tear of all his sixty years. He read it | comin dinner. But Mr. Childerssobn sits | too iaie, a broad —— stream | The unattached letters, forming the | make the passage very well.”’ the young girl aboard with tender care. 








over once, twice, and then once more, | there by the table, very quiet. He has trickles over the dainty, ruffied pillow- | words, sweep zigzay dowr the page; they | Jennie clasps her bands aud raises her | He is eager to aid her, but cespectful. 
slowly. not once stirred. Finally the stillness.| slips, staining the white counterpane | falter and lean upou each other piteously, long, curled, nut-brown eyelashes. He does not make her feel oppressed by 
“ at does it mean?” he asked. | becomes oppressivs, and Jennie rises. | with an unsightly vloteh. | ax if the weight of love they carry bur-|  *'Oh, thanks! thanks! [low kind of | his attentions; but, on the contrary, she 
‘‘ What is the matter with Nellie? Why **Charles!’ she remarks, timidly,); “Oh, my goodn "’ cries Jennie. | dened and crushed them down, jyou. | should never have found it out.’’ | has an indefinite sense of being cared for 
does she write this?’’ ** Charles!” | * Whetever wii Mr np say. Look But it is finished, The note is sealed | Then with a dimpling cheek to her new | when he is near, though he does not 
If Mrs. Shrewsbury had any mind to He makes no response, and the two | at all this flood of ik lin ite envelope, and then Mr. Childers- | found friend | spouk to her again 
hide the truth, or gloss it over, it did | women look at each other anxiously. As if ber words bad invoked Mrs. | soln looks into Jennie’s face, striving to * Were you late, too?’ | When she stops at Castlecrown she 
not avail her. The wronged man, be- Mrs. Shrewsbury crosses over and lays | Crump’s avenging ; resenoe, there comes | hold by it, and keeps himself out of the * Yeu!’ lugubriously. ‘1 most always thinks she has seen the last of him, but 
wildered and anxious, demanded the | her hand on his shoulder, thinking she | @ tap at the door; swings open, and | black gulf of unconscivusness that yawns | am late!"’ | hin baggage is put ashore with bers, and 
simple truth, the whole truth, and no- will speak some comforting words to the | the housekeepers broa! face beams | before him, [lis feet are already on the oe So am 1, always!’ and then they | she has him for her ei-a-or at the sup- 
thing but the truth. So she began the forlorn, spirit-broken, old man. ; m the go ‘ty pair. plunging edge, - laugh pleasantly together. | per table at the hotel 
dreary recital. As she does so, she catches sight of his} “1 thouput might be Mr. (hilderssohu * You remember,’’ he says slowly, but Jennie has beeu crying unceasingly for The next morning she greets him on 
She described Nellie’s adventure with | face, and the blood bounds back to her | w> like @ taste of yup,” she says, | distinetiy, ‘‘the mountains —the inn— | nights and days back, It seemed to her | the platform of the station, but he Pannen 
Henderson, their first meeting on the | heart. She falls back a pace, and then | yrim y Miss Shre-sbury has been , where we met. Your—father’s—grave!”’ | only this morning that the light must be | on to the smoking car, and she sees him 
night of their arrival at Newport, the | recovering herself, steps forward and | showin’ : how to do the mock turtle. Jennie’s face brightens with slow in- | all washed out of her swollen eyes, the jhe more. It ix well on toward nightfall 
dance, the walk by the sea, the days and | raises his head. It slips down, a dead | A spoonful vo would be bracin to telligence. She nods. He points to his} warn nut-brown color all out of her! that day when, after nun.berleas hin 
evenings of pleasant intercourse that weight against her arm; the poor, white | his stomach ai iis not eatin’ any | desk with eager gestures. jround cheeks. Her spirits Lave been drances and vexatious delays, the train 
followed. She spoke of Nellie’s bright- | locks fall forward and hide the eyeballs, breakfast. > Money take all Nellie—tind her | chilled and heavy-weighted with grief for lands her at the remote station which is 
ness, her keea enjoyment of Karl's so- | &s if an angel hand were striving piti-| It is but doing justice to Mrs. Crump | there. Neilie’s loss and Nellie’s sad behavior, | her destination 
ciety, and his gallant, if not exactly lov- | fully to shield them. : to say that she sympathize s, with allher| Jennie comprehends all in a moment's | but in this bright atmosphere she feels Surely never was there much a lonely 
er-like, attentions. “Oh cries Jennie, he is dead! It jmight, in the family affliction, She | tlash of inspiration, She takes the note, | them rising she feels the pleasure of | place as this. Not a carriage is to be 
The old man will not spare himself has killed him ‘i sighs over the furnace; she drizzlestears and unlocking ‘the desk, supplies herself | having some one young and yay and) seen, Of porters and attendants, and 
one pang. Seated before Ellice, his | But he is not dead. The physician | in the grocery; she mingles lugubrious | with money money for both her own | sympathetic to talk to onee more uch small fry, there are none If there 
quick eye reading her changing face, it who is hastily summoned pronounces the | ejaculations and warnings with her di- | and poor Nellie’s wants. “Shall we go soon?’ she asks, as Jem isa depot-master, he has hidden binself 
seemed as if he would plunge his hand | trouble a slight shock of paralysis. The | rections to the housemaid “Shall Tyo today ?"’ she asks disappears Away i his den; he is evidently, like the 
into her very heart and draw out the | patient must be kept very quiet, and be Bay You can do the partaters to day, He beats his hands on the counterpane * That depends! The boat is waiting | priests of Buddah, not to be lightly 
hesitating words before she could give | will soon recover; he must have no ex- | Betty; for my part, I feel as if I should in tierce Ima patience for the captain, who has been detained in garded by profane eyes, One other va 
them utterance. | citement, but wagchful nursing. ; drop. Such dreams as I've had for a ‘Now! now'—ygo po!’ jtown. We may go in ten minutes, we | like stands solitary with hers ou the pla 
‘‘And that last evening, before she | In truth Mr. ¢ hilderssolin is very | week back, I knew misfortin and dis- —— may bot yo in an hour, Shall we walk? | form, aud that is all 
went away?” he said. What of that? | quiet.” I ying there, with half shuteyes, | astrous  tidins was comin’ inte the CHAPTER VI. It might be a little more interesting than “Oh, dear’ what shall | do?’ wher: 
How did she appear ?”’ and Nellie’s blotted note, which an | family. Yes, bile om. It allers does | seiiai ie aaa | standing here, with these fellows gaping | shall | yo? uw there nobody here” She 
Ellice’s dark face clouded. She passed | can never take from him, in his hand, when I dream so. All last night I car- ; . , | at un. feels terribly alone with oo human being 
her hand over her forehead, trying to | his mind is keenly working. He goes ried a baby upstairs, and couldn't git we Phe passing from Mr. Childerssolin’s |‘ Would we not miss the boat?’ she | in sight. She hews a footstep behind 
remember distinctly. | over and over again that miserable story. | the top. A travelin and travelin and | home to that more moutherly lying bill- | said, hesitatingly. ‘There is not much | her, and turns. “Oh, Mr. St. Cyr, Lan 
‘*T do not think she spoke to me after | He strives to put himself in her place, to | never gettin’ any higher. Where's the country, where, in the purple shadows of | to be seen in the town, | SUP pome She | so ylad' I was just thinking there was 
receiving your letter. Martha Henker, judge in what still retreat it is most cheese that gues with the maccoriny? | the Catskills, Mr. Allston found # friend | is horribly afraid of being left again nobody living in the world but me 
who was in the room with her, says she | likely she will seek tu hide herself in her | When you dream of children, look out | and Krave together, is a wood day's jour- | “Well, no’ Not very much, 1 saw Mr. St. Cyr things away his ciyar, and 
was much agitated. She went out to | despair. For Nellie must be found; | for bad news, my mother used to * jney. When Jennie makes her calcula | two dolls stuck up in a shop window, | comes quickly forward, ~ 
walk, and Henderson accompanied her. found, and brought back again I m clear tuckered out with just a thin tions she finds that if she finishes a hasty) and a biy boy in a soldier's coat, on a “You here!’ he says in a friendly 
Unfortunately, Henker was out that! ‘‘ Heaven itself,"’ he says, fiercely, | in’ on it. | toilette and drives into Hudson by noon, | small horse. manner, which, someway, cheers ber in 
night with her sister, and I was kept in | “ has not the power to strike him down After her urgent express on of SOUpE, she can take the afternoon boat down the | They both laugh me me Phe river | tinitely, and puts to Hight a babyish in 
bed with a headache. After midnight I till Nellie Is found and brought back to Mrs. Cramp catches aight of her mas river, stup off at Castlecrown over night, | laps softly the wooden tiles below. Work- | clination to sit down on the tloor and ers 
slept heavily, and in the morning I found | her home. ter’s sviled clothing. She sees his occu- | and then pass by railway inland to her | men come and go, bringing and carrying | “Ls this your stopping place ? 
that note on the table. I went at once Phis, in grim irony of bis half dead | pation, the blotted paper, the purple- | destination—the village where her father! burdens; barges with thin curves of) ** Yeu; bat it is all strange to me Dew 
in search of Henderson, for I must con- | body, his sluggish blood, his palsied stained pillows and counterpane. Her | died. | black smoke tuttering aloft, trail by. All| you know anything about it? There is 
fess I suspected he had a hand in it. But | tongue, over which his words quake , broad face flushes with real, downright, | The morning is already well nigh gone. | the world has a happy, vocupied look to | nobody here ’ 
he had not left his room yet, and I read dumbly. } honest angel aud condemnat ion. | She dresses as quickly as she can under | these two idlers. ‘*Not much of a crowd, certainly I 
truth in his face—he knew nothing The third morning of his illness he | Writin’, when you're not fit te turn | the circumstances. Mrs. Shrewsbury Bay I suppose there is no place about here | don’t kaow much more about the place 


about it. ed with Nellie on the | sends for Jennie to st with him. Ellice | your own pillow. And all hamyed| up, | lends ber a veil, she borrows Nellie’s | where one might yet something to eat 
avenue 4 - before—after some bit- | still stays in the house, but Mr. Chil- | too, in such a mess. I[ should | b 





that ou do me co t one 
ike to | dainty little bionze traveling bootsa—she ; and drink, is there?" hazards Jennie pay a mal oe pat a ona land 
ter words—he owned that. He was ter- | derssohn turns with horror from the | know whe ———- that remedy."’ has a pai of ber own, but with the | The pangs of hunger overcome ber reluc- | | own he e, but I dou't waste much time 
ribly shaken, and could not believe it at | sight of her face. In a vague way he ** Please help us away with these soiled | cone ag ong uf mauimate | tance to yo away, and she confides ww her | in exploring these pathless wilds. Were 
first. He thought it advisable to keep | attributes to her his desolate hearth- pieces, Mrs. Crump, says Jennie, n 


things,” they have fur the present be companion ber dinnerless state. you expecting friends to meet you 


the i ible, for she | stone. Her tinger pointed Nellie the | meekly. ‘It was my fault. Mr. Chil- | taken themselves for parts unknown— It chances there issuch a place, around ‘No: ob, no!” sighs . es 

woul Seca euuae os It | downward road. If Ellice had not come derssohu wished w write a line, and | | packs a few Recessaries, ameng them # | the corner, a gilt and men ted stuffy room, | am look ing “for eT fs 

could be nothing more serious than a | t his house, his darling would never | was careless with the ink bottle. couple of Nellie’s handker« hiefs, marked, | where for a consideration, belated travel- | Ellinor. I thought perhaps she might 

childish freak—a most annoyiug freak, have asked to go Newport. |; When the swiled clothing and Mrs, | with full-blown dignity, ** Ellinor Chil- | ers are supplied with hot tea and coffee. } be here. Our father died her Chen 
9 Jennie comes and silently takes the Crump at length disappear, grumbling, ; derssubn,’’ into a bay, and thus equipped | Jennie enters it with fear and trembling; 


her vowe falters. 


Mr. Childerssohn threw out his arms | chair by his bed. She is worn out with | together, Mr. Childerssolu turns again, | she says good-bye, with tears, and goes | likewise eagerness, Sho knows well Ile looks at her curiously, and sees 


| 
rss : . . « Jennie. vut vp her sorrowful quest. hi : | 
with a ri and d | weeping and sorrow. All her lovely , eagerly, t in , | What she i» doing, going iwto & public | that sume hidden trouble lies behind he 
hie Jt. ~~ gem ropped nut-brown rippled hair is bound plainly ** Shut the door—lock—bolt,"’ he says, Jem, the boy, has ponies before # light | room with a strange yeutieman; but she cubes cnianadion oa oa ass 
“M ing! oh, my darling!’ be | about her small head; ber hazel eyes are , as quickly as he can with his slow tongue. | wagon, aud they skim like birds over the | is hungry, and though she indoing wrong, | = ** Very well,’ he says; ‘suppose we 


i 


“Ww i j swollen with the tears that And when that is done, and he is once | hard dirt road, a stretch of five miles into it is not likely that she will ever be found | 0 sh « ute lieve Te 
to me? Shed 5 TT = fe them; but in spite of these _ mure bolstered up in bed, with pen, ink | Hudson. There le & possibility that the | out. . prod Aad So eeny there 
forgive you everything—everything! | | disfigurements, she is #0 like Nellie in and paper he resumes his interrupted a may be gone. She flies to the wharf. While she sips her tea her companion} He succeeds, after long search, in tnd> 
would have red you to = oll air, and gait, aoe gee that Mr. Chil. -F, . te.”’ pleads J . ca 5; Ronee Ove ~~~ — late forages, and presently comes back with | my a boy, who, for a consideration, 
and held you there till even this pain | derssohn groans aloud, seeing her, with opel ME my By oy a nknown to het, Jenny has a com. | some sandwiches undertakes to deposit their luggage 

and you would have been the | a fresh realization of bis exceeding great ing his great agita ion; 2 be im a ——?o in misfortune, a gentleman who, “T won't vouch for their tlavor,’’ he | safely at the “Golden Star,"’ and then 
and winsome Nellie of old days!” |loss. Then he fights, resolutely, his tiently thrusts ber away. She watches like her, has come up in time to wish, if | says, ‘ but it’s the best [coulddo.’” And i they set off together. 
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THE 


Jennie allje dows from ber companion's 
arm and kneels by the grave. Mhe 
her hands lovingly over the cock wet 
turf 

“ Poor father! he was very food of 
Me used te call her hie pretty 





* How strange it all is’ sighs Jennie, 
as they tramp along, dusty and sme 
what cress te tiret, and hangry, 


and yoga = More than that, she 
hae an nable presentiment, for 








which she cannot soeeunt, that ber o: her. ; 

rand will prove « fruitiess one. She | Elliner. Come back w as Nellie, come 
ecome already to feel that che will now back!” she murgrers, — 

meet Nelle | “tie will come back on,” eeid the 

“Tt wall Ue a dream to me—s bad | young man, briefiy. “ You may be sare 
dream.’ of that. She will couse back to you. 

“ What t ihe a bad dream °"' asks ber “De think eo” Heavén grant she 
companion, ae be Along by her may ut abe will never be the - 
mde in wp AE fh, | dreariy “Ghe will never be the 

“This place, and my visit to My twe Nelle.” Hhe looks upenddeniy, * 
years ago. I wae pot here. I | he! od wy Ubink there & any ponish- 

* 


t if | cam | meot r euough and Aerd enough to 


“we rehed Oe *, 
oad Ne bw — crush him tothe earth’ Ifmycursee—" 


fod Neihe | ahall not care 6 much.” 


Mr Mt Cyr gives a great start. It “Oh, hush!’ he ores, with horror 
meme to Jonnie that his dark, bandsome |“ You must not aay that. It is too 
face lwoks very pale in the fading light terrible 
as he turns it toward ber, lis eyes are “Perhaps aul” sighs Jennic ** Tat 


when I remember the home I left yeater 
day, and the white-haired olf man, 
broken-hearted because of bis darling's 
diagrace, lam glad my father is in hea 
ven and does not know what sorrow his 
pretty Ellinor bas brought us” 

‘th, heaven help the hidden listener 
that shrinks away inte the darkness from 


large and startie!, but more than once 
since their acquaintance began has she 
detecte! him looking at ber with a pus 
sled, searching gare, as if trying to trace 
a resemblance in ber to seme face he has 
keown in other days 
“Whe-—who was it you 


came to 


meet" he stammers, 
“ Ellery sister,” Jeanbe anewers, Uhowe cruel words’ Phe hears them, and 
sardediy, “She—ehe is ill We wish | they strike her like het trone om ber 
= to come home.” grieving heart Is there bo pitying 


“Ont And then in a more sympa. | angel hovering near to warn those other 


thetic wolee, “Ie there anything | can, two of her close companionship 
dy to help you in your search?” | After a few more words, they pass 
It eeome to him, perhaps, that Ellinor slowly down the hillside together, Well 


ts troubled with wikd fite of imeanity, | for Jennie's sieep that might that she 
aod in one of them has stolen away from dees not know of the slim, dark figure, 
her keepers liying with forehead pressed against the 


th ne’ me’ Thank you all the oold earth of ber father's grave 
eon.” aays grateful Jennie **Pather, father,"’ ashe soba, IT have 
Just then her handkerchief—Nellie's | not disgraced you ] have brought 


them, perhaps, and I can 
But I have not dis 


has knotted | trouble uport 
die in atonement 
graced them 


hamikerehief, which she 
loosely about her neck to keep out the 
choking dust and cinders——flutters, and 
before she can secure it Moats to the 
ground at her companion's feet. Ie 
tramples on it before he is aware, and 
then, stepping back, he ps ke it up 
aud hands it to ber, but as he does so he 
catohes sight of the name 

* Elliner!—Eliiner Childerssohn'’ he 
repeate aloud. It seems to Jennie that 
he ta very pale, that his face is drawn 
and worn She thinks he must be suf 
— from the fatigue of heat and long 
trave 

He retains the handkerchief inhis hand 


CHAPTER 
"ae § 


Vil 


Mr yr,’ as, by a curious mis 
understanding, Jennie a dubbed her 
new and the readers’ old acquaintance, 
Karl Henderson, has the neat day rather 
atiring time of it. Larly inthe morning 
ompanics Jennie to the station, 
atid sees her safely off Ashe BAYS roc 
bye he slips a nete inte her hand 

‘Head it, he wit! 
and pomler it well 


he acc 


affected 


Baya, 


mavety 


a motment, and then gives it back to her, She looks at him with unaflected sur 
but he does net look at her prise, and seme choubt 
“Ellinor wae my father’s favorite "You remember what we were saying 


name,” she says “Tle always called last meht Let me think that there is 

her his —_ Fitinor * Tut the name 

wae too long for my baby tongue and | 

shortened it to Nelfic We call her that 

mostly now” | 
Now’ It sounds aldly to her as ahe | 

mayer it, with Nellie lost and gone | 


ler companion makes no response | last in her eyes, 


who, feeling a bitter 
injury, is yet incapable of reve Do 
pet, at least, judge me too harshly wher 
you have read that.”’ - 

A look of slow intelligence dawne at 
Deep waves of crimson 


im the world: come 


His head is drooped and his eyes bent on | drift over her face, then fade, leaving 
the earth And a, side by side, and «i her very pale Hut she has no time to 
lently, they enter the door of the Golden | reply. The swift train bears nbeete 


Siar jand her last view of him is aa he «tan 


Golden Star once grave, appealing, manly. 
The landiord who receives them is the 
same man who kept the house two years 
ago when Leslie Allston sought a shelter 
under ite humble roof, He remembers 
Jennie, and he assures her that Nellic 
has not been there, No person answer 
ing to her description has been in the 
ey at all, and Jennie, half relieved, 
alf disappointed, feels that her journey | him with a mysterious face 
mysteriously, too 
The young woman is here, sir 
has come since you went away." 
Karl's expressionis that of one blankly 
aeterninledt 


Hut Nellie Childerssohn is not at the | on the platform, with an expression a 


a conveyance, and drives over to his farm, 
| meets his tenant, listens to his reports 
of progress, hears and makes sugyes 
tions, jotea down a list of articles nested. 
and returns to the town 
As he enters the Golden Star, with 
mind intent on dinder, the landlord meets 
Ile speaks 
in, wo far, a fruitieas one 
It is rather late in the evening of that 
aaume day that she walks down the street 
on the way to visit her father's grave 
The <illage burial ground is situated on 
the summit of a softly sloping, softly "Come" he repeats, slowly 
rounded bill, abowe the village church He thinks it is Jennie whose arrival is 


She i 


its occupants are so much nearer heaven thus announced to him, What other 
than they would be uf lying in the open ‘young woman" ts there to ‘come, | 
land below. The hill is tepped by a whom he knows” 
- vow th of pine amd cheatnut trees toon “She seems te be na bad way, says 
that neighbor lovingly in this bleak the landlord, with a puzzled look‘ Has 
mountainous region aml they draw a: eang in mible, | wdpre por thing! 
outline of inky Blackness on the pink Keg aly we wt and onl death ihe 
ard pearly sunset wky She wanted tu be quiet and alone she 
Jennie knows the way perfectly, t ssioepiiy how, my Wile save 
ee feels a Litth strange, atx, tiew The truth stokes Pendens st iast 
fwtstepa, she is not sorry that the com It is Nelly Nelly who has eome to fade 
paemon of her journey has overtaken let rneder! heart this Ponety place 
his aimless stroll whither love, with keer stitet, tae « 
What’ walking,” he asaya, “at this uty fled with swift feet te tied be 
hour of the might ot P He turns white at the thought, and, gasy 
She explains to him her errand. She ing, leans against a chan 
wishes te visit her father’s grave before ‘Miss Jennie sand we were to let hoa 
se goes away krow f her sister should happen to 
It te rather lonely, is it not Per. | come, the landlon! gaesion, Tf you 
haps | had better acoompany you. You) are one of her fiends, as you came here 


may not feel quite safe” 


with her, perhaps you will see about it,’ 
* Very well, come along, then.” . " "4 


Come along, then’ Ile turns his face She has been sleeping a heavy, death 
kiy away from ber as he fallein with like sleep, the sleep of pure exhaustion, 
he step, keeping clhasely by her side ever simee she carne It is ‘ate im the 
lim manne: to her seems te be changed; day, the sun has gone down, before Kar! 
® grave, protecting, brother lke oan see her She does not know of his 
(twee be draws ber shawl closer about presence in the house He has sent no 
het thiewaet inessage to prepare her for his coming 
“You must take care of yourself oF amd his knees tremble umder him as he 
som wall be having a chill }Thie moun follows the landlady up the stars to hes 
t aii ws keen aml cutting te lunge met) room 
ac ustomed te it The window is opened woke A heavy 
She leawle the way te the lonely enclo armechat ts drawn up before it, aml a 
eure where her fathers ashes le alone slim figure leans listlesaly back on the 
© gtave is made in the shadow of the cushions ' 
pines As the door opens, a brogbt head turns 
‘A dismal place the young man | @nd looks with indifferent eyes 
eave, shivering Ie this Nelly * that thin, worn ‘yure 
they might have been brother and She starts up at sight of ber visiter 
sister weepang by a father's grave And ated then falls back She dows net tarn 
a* the) stand there in chme oon paniot pale, since she conld mot) be whiter than 
ehip, behind them, im the darkness, se is Hut fora moment her face is) 
stands amther figure, shrinking away | like the faces we see in coffins before the 
amid the trees’ black shadows A grave ou clowed Then heavy clouds of 
woman eiigure’ How stillitis’ Itmight crimeon dnft over it; the sweet, red 
be a partot the night tteelf, inextricably blomi of healthful life makes her young, 
blendet, but at the sound of their voices | and fresh, and beautiful once more 


Henderson comes forward and takes 
her hand. She does not speak, does not 
Jook at him. She turns her face uneasily 


it takes shape and stirs, and throws its 
hamde up silentiy, in wid, mad gestures 
* T shoukd not lke te be burned here,"’ 


Jonnie ® companion says awey 
“Tt was ™y) father's choice—and ** Nelly" he says, gravely but kindly, 
Nethe’s Nellie has often said that she |‘ 1] am sorry to see you here—like this.”’ 


She begins to tremble violently. She 
draws her hand away, and clasps it with 
her other one tightly 

* Why did yew come here?’ she cries, 
angrily. *‘Could you not leave me this 

Ub, that she could see that figure be place alone’ | came here, thinking no 
hind her, that figure, like a woman's one could find me. 1 do not wish to see 
shape carved out of the darkness, which any one—not any one. I waut to be 
at sound of thase two words falls on | alone.’ 
ite knees, amd mocks back and forth, His heart throbs with a great, remorse 
back and forth, in terrible and voiceless ful pity for her. She is so weak, so like 
a child, beating with feeble hands against 
ber fate 

** You look ill," he says—*‘ very ill."’ 

He avoids questions and explanations 


should b> to be buried here, too 
Again the young man starta at 
mention of that name 
* Poor Nelle" she sigha, looking up 
a! the watching stars 


the 


ony 
“You have not told me Neliie's story 
yet,”’ says the young man, briefly. ! 
“Story! what story is there to tell | 
which you camnet guess? How many | which may excite her. 
times has it hot been told since the world a dead past now 
SS Oe ee eee agen te love “T have been ill—I am ill,” she an. 
? The old, old of a mis- | sewers, petulantly. * But I shall be better 
mated , of a weak, but, thank soon. I only want to be alone. | shall 


po wife, a deserted get rested and well when I am alone.” 
bh and « darkened home.” 
man is silent. Silent, too, | and drinks the ooo! breeze that comes in 


behind them; but feverishly. 
Only “Do you know,” be aska, ‘‘that your 
dew. 


tte 

the angels see its tangled ht of sister ‘Jennie has been here, in this 
ie Rteiees that Gil ond eves un | bears, only yesterday, searching for 
heeded en the ovoid earth. your” 


Karl walks sadly to the hotel, secures | 


Let the past be | 


She turns her thin face to the window, 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


she answers, briefly 






“| knew it,’ 
anew ber.” 
| “Your husband is ver 
Nelly’ you must go bac 
sake, for your own sake, you must go 
bac k 

She looks at him with cold, bright 
The fever flush that has crept 





Nelly! | 
For their | 


“| THE WANDERER. 





ev BOwWseRD © Lone 


Hy drifling spew, ot chose of day, 
. 


Feo years he 





rs her cheek barns botlier for @ mo- wes oat the Det sympathy. 
| ment, ead then fades. 

Heederwn stands Venide ber chair.| %° home ead eve feet eo 
He takes ber hands 1 Rage oe oe Ne hel fart \« seve 
two “tate tears fal) on eptime 
bens bike fade away from that searching She sueha tbe boggy sivoet. noe Ii 

' gase } “I'm te give me bread” she erties: 

Child’ child’ let me plead with you | Butte her ne Veiee repiian 
te go wack. For pour own sake—con- | = 
oles that. Think of your own welfare cn ter alt 2 ‘e vaie! 

of your friemis—of wheat the world will ame hood her be, (Ting ery. 

ntent on self the Ty eon 


say.’ 
lie gays it bravely. He means it 


' “T have considered,’ she answers, 
| @oladly “Did they consider, when they 
drove me to marry an old man in m 


| vouthe-here, Acre in thie very room,” 
ler voice drops low. 
him as I feel now would be sinful, more 
, winful ewen than thu” 
She rocks softly back and forth. The 
evening wind, blowing fresh from the 
hills, eways ber light drapery and loosens 


her golden tresses #0 that they fall against | 


her cheek And yet, looking at her, 
listening to her, pitying her, as he does, 


be takes hit passion with a strong hand | 


“To eo back to | 


me heed the shiv rie 
U psmetteret from the storm 
ded with & deep ant hitter groan 
She stands there. friendiess and slone 


j Alas! too weak to slreggele more, 
| She faile—and her life + carney #0 er 
Through poverty grim death had Won; 

Hut freedom through that death bad come 
For with « tong and peaceful righ 

Her spirit fownd relief om high 

And where bo sorrow eer deprest 

Her soul had found eternal rest 





nY FF. NOLAN, 


‘A pretty face; a very pretty face, in- 


amd thrusts it back into the silence and , deed!’ 


secrecy of his own heart, and speaks to 


I turned the little photograph upside 


her, the unmoved, unimpassioned coun- | down, held it off at arm's length to geta 


sellor again 

* You are weak and excited now,"’ he 
nays, soothingly. ‘* To-morrow you will 
fee! differently. You will be ready to 
return home.” 

‘Home’ she anewers, absently. ‘1 
have no home. IT sta in a strange 
house two years, 


and I played a strange 
part in a strange comedy Oh, heaven, | 


what a comedy it was! I can realize it 
now! 
father died! No Aome!"’ 

ler voioe never once falters 

| straight on, animpassioned and clear. 

“Tlush!’ he eres; “you are talking 
wikdly.”’ 

“Am 
“Well, perhaps I am wild, I have lived 
through what would send most women 
mal, orto their graves!" 

Her voice rises now hysterically; her 
eyes prow unnaturally large 
bright. 

, ‘Karl! Karl?’ she continues, starti 
up excitedly, ‘it was in this very 


marriage with a man who was older 

my father, Here, in this very chair, 
| father sat, and I, on my knees, p 

that he should save me hempentl a fate, 
| Here, on this floor, I sobbed and beat 
| my head net the senseless boards 





good for her, Oh, me! me! Pi 
| was. Bat I have been thinking of it te 


ea 
back and 


after them. Well 
| if they cannot." 
He feels that he has no words at com- 
mand to answer tier. Better let her er 
her flerce excitement out; and thoug 


his heart aches over her, and he feelea 
mighty impulse to fold her in his a 


| and soothe her with tears, and kisses, a 


soft words of endearment, he holds him 
self silent by her chair. 

“De you know,’ he says at length, 
after a long silence, ‘‘your sister Jennie 
will be here tonight® When I learned 
that you had come, I sent a telegraph to 
intercept her on her way home. She 


| will be here quite soon.” 


Nelle did not seem mueh disturbed 

‘Very well! Let her come’ 

* You will be glad to see her, will you 
net *"" 

“TT don't know! 
ne feeling now.” 
tong-drawn breath, 
tired and hopeless 

* Nellie! he bursts out, passionately, 
losing all his stoiciam for the time, “1 
would give half my life if I could undo 
thos last *s work til) knows 
that 1] am sorry we ever met.’ 

‘You need not be, she answers, calmly. 

1 was happy No matter what comes 
new, | have had those four happy 
weeks.’ 


1 dare may I have 
She says it with a 


as of one utterly 


mont! 


The night grows later and darker, the | 


moon floats up through banks of pearly 


Hut I have had ne home since my | 


It flows | 


I? with a forlorn smile. | 


T th. t Il was only a | 
willful child, who did not Lacs aind wal 
1 lieitude, and we 


clonde that drift and change fantastically | 


u the star tlecked heavens. A great 
clock strikes somewhere in the town, 
without a bell rings in the darkness, and 
at the 
and wander through the hills 

Henderson starts up with an anzious 
look 

“It is the tram coming,” he says 
‘Jennie will soon be here.’ 

Nelhbe does not stir 
the cushions of her chair 
shows pale and fair in the loosened 
beauty of ber thick bright tresses. The 
moon shines on her, radiantly, from 
head to foot 

‘TL shall go to the station to meet her 
You will not mind being left alone an 


He face 


hour oT eo 

“Tam alone. It does not matter.’ 

Yet after she so speaks she turns and 
looks at him with a long, eager gaze 
In the moon's clear, silvery | he 
stands revealed to her eyes, a figure 
kloritied, made beautiful. The hour 
favorable to him; it softens and tones 
down his features; it stamps a picture 
of him on her memory which is to last 
her all her life. 

so she looks at him, silently, for a 
bitef space of time, then she reaches out 
her hand 

“You have a rose there; a wild field 
rose. Give it to me."’ 

It is a pale and withered half-blown 
bud— one that he gathered in his ride. 
He takes it from his botten-hole without 
a word, and places it in her hand 
unsuspiciously, and without a word, 
heanh this is 
bot trust hima . 
“LS 

“Good-bye! Good-bye, 
says, in a low voice. 
sweet, but faint. He stops at once. 

Good-bye’ I shall be 
bring Jennie with me."’ 

He looks back once as he 

| door, but her face is turned away from 


ght 


is 


Kari!’ 


‘him. He does not see it, and conse- | like face from its enve 


| perspective view, and = scrutiniz it 
closely with my eye-glasses. 

Henry Wallis looked 
naturally likes to have 
mired and appreciated. 

“So this is the Bessie Armitage I 
have heard so much of. Really, Wallis, 
she does credit to your taste. A blonde, 
I suppose?" 

; «= Pair as a lily leaf, with blue eyes and 
the sunniest golden hair!’ 


nis fiancee ad- 


“Ab! Well, I must say I fer the 
brunette style, so far as my individual 
| taste goes; but then fancies differ, you 
know.”’ 


It was all very well for Henry Wallis 
to go into eostasies about his pallid, fair- 
haired little Beasie Armitage; he had 
never met the glance of Cecilia Vernon's 
magnificent dark eyes. What did he 
know about the true type of feminine 


and | beauty? 


. ou say, fancies differ,”’ Wallis 
“retu lightly. ‘But I wish you 
would select a handsome frame for it 


one wise, and tender, and yenerowa woman they drove me to that sinful, loveless when you go to town next—blue velvet, 


| with a rim on the margin, or some 
such coScatul ari ment.’ 

| +1 eee to it," f said, depositing the 
picture in its envelope, and retarning it 


leased ;g8 man | 


up to the broad porch of the Vernon 
m. Mr. Vernon sat there smoking 

his meerschaum. 

| “Won't you sit down and have a 

| smoke?’’ he demanded, itably. *‘It's 

be ablé @ take a whiff 
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alk im, walk in.” 
ting ia the par 
lor alone, as her father had said, the 
bright centre of aeheerful circle of lamp- 
light. A bit of crochet work was lying 
in her lap, and an open volume of 
poems—poenms / had sent her—was on 
the tabie. 
Cecilia Vernon was always fair to look 


being Set up is the | 
winter, m you'd 













upon, in my sight; to-night, however, she | 


seemed mote than ordinarily beautiful. 

I sat down, and began hesitatingly 
upon the never-failing topic of the 
weather, A’ proposal had seemed the 
easiest thing in the world as I walked 
along the aor edges of the peaceful 


| starlighted road, contemplating it from 


afar off; but now that I was face to face , 
j 


with it, Alps upon Alps of difficulty and 

perplexity seemed to surround its accom- 
| plishment. I would have given all that 

| was worth to postpone the evil day but 
| twenty-four hours—all but my self-re- 
spect, and that was imperiled now. 

Cecilia tried her best to keep the ball 

of conversation in motion; she introduced 
new subjects, asked leading questions, 
abstruse of topics. But even Cecilia 
with a little sigh of despair, she subsid 
irfto silence. 


ny. 
* Cecilia!’ I said, softly. 
mine. 


Have I your permission to speak ? 

‘Certainly, Mr. Markham." 

*“T am very much in Jove, Cecilia. In 
fact, my heart has long ago gone out of 
| own possession into that of. sy 

stopped, with the fatal husky feeling 
in my throat. Cecilia was blushing i- 
vinely. I drew my chair close to hers, 
with the sensation of a man who has | 
om the string of a cold shower 


“Who is the lady ?"’ faltered Cecilia. 
Asif she didn’t know perfectly well al- ' 


“=. 
“Shall I show you ther picture, Ce 








to my inside breast pocket. 
* You'll be very careful of it?" 
Careful? Of course I shall!” 
I smiled a little loftily at Walter's so- | 


After all, Henry Wallis was better off 


if the dead can than I was, for he was securely engaged 
noe work that lives | to the dimpled, yellow-tressed little ob- 


ject of his while I was yet, as 
it were, in outer darkness, uncertain 
whether my peerless Cecilia returned | 
my ardent devotion, or whether she se- 
eretly inclined toward that unprincipled | 
fellow, Fitzhugh Trefoil. A score of 
times I had resolved to settle the ques- 
tion; a score of times I had gone to the 


| cilia?’’ 


Miss Vernon inclined her head almost 
to the level of my shoulder to look at 


| the little carte de visite I drew from my 


eae. I skillfully stole one arm round | 
v waist. 
“Bee, dearest." 


But, to my horror and dismay, she 
snatched ber haud from my clasp, sprang 
up, and started away, like some fair | 
avenging goddess. 

**tlow dare you insult me thus, Mr. 
Markham ?"’ 

**Cecilia! how—what——"’ 

‘Don't presume to call me Cecilia, 





Vernons’ house with the very formula 
of declaration on my Itps, oe as often | 
had the words died away unvoiced and 
unspoken. 

It fate had only gifted me with one- 
thousandth part of Fitzhugh Trefoil’s | 
offhand audacity! I don’t think any- | 
thing short of the Deluge could check 
that fellow's self-possession; an | 
earthquake wouldn't, and I don't think 
that the millenium could! 

However, love inspires the feeblent | 
heart with a sert of fictitious courage, 
and I was a new man since Miss Vernon 
had smiled upon me, What was the use 


cool 


' of doubting, hesitating and trembling ? 


Why not decide my fate at once? 
Henry Wallis’ serene content exercised 
a stimulating influence upon me. I 
would fain have been even as he was! 

* There is no sense in procrastinating 
matters any further,’’ I said, half aloud, 
as I walked up and down the rather | 
limited domains of my little law-office. 


**L have been a doubting fool quite long | 


enough.”’ 

I'm afraid I wasn't a very amiable 
member of the domestic circle that after- 
noon 


| “I think Paul is growing crosser every 


sound a thousand echoes wake | 


She lies back in! 


day," said my sister, shrugging her lit- 
tle plump shoulders. 
you'd speak to bim.”’ 

But my mother—bless her wise old 
soul '—knew better than that. She only 
iooked at me over the rims of her spec- 
tacles, and went on darning stockings. 

* Paul is worried with Besiness mat- 
ters, 1 suppose,’ she said, apologeti- 
eally. ‘Paul will do well enough if you 
only let him alone.” 

] went up to my room after dinner 


' and made an elaborate toilet, but all the 


Still | 


she | with s 
accent is very | before. 


pains I bestowed upon it served only to 
heighten the general effect of my awk- 
wardness 

“I've two minds to wait until to-mor 
row,”’ quoth I to myself, abruptly stop- 
ping, with my cravat half tied. 

No, I might be a coward, but I was 
not such an unmitigated poltroon as that. 
1 had begun the enterprise, and I would 
carry it through ‘f it cost me the last 
drop-of my heart's blood. Moreover, I 
had had a inspiration. An entirely new 
and original method of putting the mo- 
mentous query had occurred to me. 

Hang Hite ugh Trefoil!’ Lexclaimed, 
gleefully, half aloud, though there was 
ne ear to hear my ejaculation. ‘T'll win 


the dark-eyed treasure yet, in spite of | 


him! 
I opened my writing-case, and care- 


fully took out a little carte de visite | 


wrapped in tissue paper, and tenderly 


‘laid away with a pink silk perfume | 
ly because he dares 
speak, he turns to | 


sachel that Minnie had made for me 
once. It was Cecilia’s picture; she hac 
| allowed me to steal it away from her, 
ly @ remonstrance, a week 
hen was the time I ought to 


|have proposed; but, like a timorous, | 
ok soon, and | doubti 


moon-calf as I waa, I had let 


the m tide of opportunity slip unim- 


guns tho | oe SF cers bene 


spected at Sparta, yet this feel 
I drew Bessie Armitage’s vacant, doll- | not manifested to old bachelors. “fwhy shells were exploded by this means, and 
and com | should I make way for you?” said a | burst into three hundred fragments, 


gee hy not see the tears that lie | the two with a thrill of triumph in my 
like n-drops on the rose she presses to | heart. 
| her lips. | Colorless water beside crimson, spark- 


| “Good-bye! 
| guod-bye’ good-bye! 

| (To BE CONTINTED. } 
mm 

| Mux's lives should be like the 
| more beautiful in the ya SY 


the spring, aglow with promises; and 
‘iike the autumn, rich with golden 
sheaves; where good works and deeds 
‘have ripened on field. 


Oh, love! sweet love! | ting eee a pale violet 


| 


**Mamma, I wish | 
| that moment the clock struck eleven! 
All apology and | secure a partial monopoly of business, 


{main a bachelor all his days. 


sir!’’ sobbed the indignant girl, bursting 
into tears, and sweeping from the room. 

I sat like one palsied. What had I 
done? Why was the gracious mood 
my enchantress thus suddenly trans- 
formed to gall and bitterness? Surely 
she would presently return and apologize 
for her capricious exit? 

But she did not return, and, after 
waiting long in vain, | sneaked out of a 
side-door, and crept dejectedly home,my 
heart burning with wonder and resent- | 
ment, I had no mind to meet the as- 
sembled family group, so I admitted my- 
self with the latch-key, and stole noise- 


lessly upstairs, where my lamp still 
burned—the lamp I had lighted with 
such high and bounding hopes. 

I threw off my coat viciously. As I 
did so, the forgotten carte de visite 


dropped from my pocket. I stooped to 
pick itup. It was the portrait of Bessie 
Armitage! And there on the mantel, 
where in my heedless haste I had left it, 
was the divine countenance of my queen, , 
Cecila! 

I had shown her the wrong photo- | 
graph! 

All was clear now. Her indignation 


and resentment—the whole tangled web 


| of mystery was unraveled now. I caught | 


up my hat to rush back to her, but at 


It was too late now. 
explanation must be deferred until the 
morrow, And with a discontented spirit | 
I sought my couch, 

Early the next morning I walked over | 
to the old Vernon mansion; but, expedi- 
tious as I was, Trefoil had been there 
before me. I met him coming whistling 
down the walk as self-possessed as ever. 

**Good morning,’ I said, briefly, en- 
deavoring to pass him. But he detained 
me. 

“Congratulate me, my dear fellow. 
I am the happiest man in the world. 
Cecilia Vernon has just promised to be 
my wife.” 

I stared blankly at him, and, with or 
two unintelligible murmurs, turned short 
round and walked home again. My rival 
had improved the propitious opportu- 
nity, and caught Cecilia's heart in the 
rebound. 

Well—so goes the world, and Iam a 
bachelor yet. ‘There is but one Cecilia, | 
and she, alas! is married to Fitzhugh 
Trefoil. - 

Moxat.—When you go courting, be 
certain whose picture it is you are carry- 


ing next your heart. 
! - -_ 


How Bacue tons Were TREATED BY 
THE ANCIENTs.—In antiquity, it was 
considered unpatriotic in a citizen to re- 
By the 
| Spartan laws, those citizens who re- | 
mained bachelors after middle age, were 


| the market place. 
speaking, 


| Spartan 

bachelor, ‘‘ who will never 
| do me the honor when I .am old.’’ 
| Roman 


é 


had to 


rises of real estate 67 wil 


heir near relations. In 
bachelors are i 


i¢ 


and feigned deep interest in the most | 


couldn't talk on forever, and pee 


Now was the eventful moment of my | 


She raised the liquid brown eyes to | 


“I want to confide in you to-night. | 


| The reporter who discovered this marvel 


| cessful remedies is said to have been a 
| few drops of sulphuric acid in a tumbler- 
| full of water. 
| ture is said to be a coagulation of the 
| diphtheritic membrane, and its ready re- 


| vided a the London underground rail- 
road, i 


| class for ladies alone, second-class for 
‘non-smokers of both sexes, second-class 
of | for smokers, second-class for ladies alone, 
| third-class for non-smokers, and third- 


j}searches of Professor Busk 
| character of the numerous bones found 


‘from this cave since its discovery, in 
' 1858, nine hundred and thirty belonged 


| teen feet above the water. 


| excluded from all offices, civil and mili- | some experiments 
‘tary. At certain feasts they were ex- | for the bursting of common shells 

| posed to public derision, and led around | with water by means of & detonator vcon- 
Although, generally | sisting of dry compressed : 
was usually deeply re- enveloping a small cap of fulminate 
was of mercury. Sixteen-pounder common 


youth to a gray-headed old | whereas only thirty 
ve a sonto duced by the explosion caused by an or- 

The dinary charge 

pursued the same policy to. | ments made with a nine-inch shell, wet 

y extra’ gun-cotton being used 

under Augustus, | powder, resul 

by which bachelors shell into thousands of fragments. It || 


' 
} 


to charge from acannon. The shells used 
fess chastity in earnest | for experimental purposes were exploded 
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WSHRTEREST 

Tunes pew Polar expeditions are pro- 
posed. 

JERUSALEM is‘to be conmectad with 
Eusope by two lines of telegraph. 

Tne suicide of @ woman sixty-seven 


ears old, i» Seata Rosa, Cal., wae attri- 
ted to hopeless love. 


Iv Paris six lundred and ‘seventy-four 
women get their living as | 
models for painters and sculptors. 

A FORTONE-TELLING impostor fy Lon- 
don was recently sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labor. 

A noy Jockey in California, whe, dur- | 
ing the past two years, has ridden horses 
in several races, was lately;discovered to 
be a girl. j 

Tne King of the Friendly Islands, in 
the Pacific, is a licensed local minister of 
the Methodist denomination, and his 
queen is class-leader. 

Tue highest prize in a Chinese lottery 
is twenty-nine centa, and the man who 
draws it has his name in the papers and 
is looked upon as a heap of a fellow. 

AN advertisement appeared recently 
ina New York peer for two hundred 
young girls to take part in a spectacular 
drama. Within twenty-four hours eight 
hundred applicanfts had responded. 

THE pretty rice-paper that looks so 
pure and delicate is obtained in China 
from the pith of a great tree—not as we 
make paper from poplar wood, but by 
simply cutting the pith into very thin 
slices. 

Ix one of the French provinces lately 
a traveling dealer induced awomanto | 
sell her hair. Her husband, when he | 
learned the fact, followed the dealer, | 
and revenged himself by shaving his | 
head. | 

St. Lovrs claims to possess a curiosity 
which no other city can boast, a man 
who is a deposed Bishop of the Church 
of Englard and now works in a laundry. 








war careful not to mention the name of 
his lordship. 

Tue British government is engaged in 
making such improvements to Cork har- 
bor, that, says a London paper, when 
finished, it will be one of the best har- 
bors of refuge in the world. The en- 
trance will be protected with forts armed 
with guns of the heaviest calibre. 

A Cuicaco clergyman astonished his 
congregation the other Sunday by the ’ 
following business-like speech: ‘'T should 
like to continue as your pastor another 
year, and wil stay if you will pay me 
$5000, [cannot stay for less, and | 
would like an answer right away.’’ He 
was e ’ 

DiratHeria bas been very prevalent 
in Australia, and one of the most suc- 





he result of this mix- 


moval by coughing. 
E1ont different classes of cars are pro- 


ret-class for non-smokers, first- 


class for smokers. 

A man's rank in Siam is indicated by 
his attendant slave. This last bears 
upon a tray the badge which designates 
his master’s position. Teakettles of gold 
and silver, plain or ornamented, are pa- 
tents of the highest grades of nobility, 
and are presented by the king as com- 
missions of office. 

Tne grizzly bear is proved to have 
formerly existed in England by the re- 





into the 


| 

| 

| 

| 

in the ancient cavern at Brixam, near | 
Torquay, in Devonshire. Of the sixteen 
hund and twenty-one bones obtained | 
| 

| 

| 


to cave animals, and at least fifteen arti- 
ficially worked flints have also been 
found there. 

Tue steel works of Alfred Krupp, in | 
Prussia, are probably the largest indus- | 
trial works in the world. Their growth 
has been largely due to the inventions 
and discoveries of the proprietor, who, 
by the use of better and cheaper pro- 
ceases of manufacture, was enab) to 


which he » enabled to retain by the fa- 
cilities he has forthe manufacture of im- | 
mense guns, and for filling large orders | 
for wheels, axies, etc., In ten years the 
number of workmen employed in these 
works was doubled, reaching 11,000 in | 
ISv2. The workshops cover 900 acres of | 
ground, contain 280 steam-engines and 
70 steam-hammers, In 1872 there were | 
in use 550 melting and cement ovens, 


200,000 crucibles, and 900 tool ma- 
chines. 
Tuk Russian iron-clad, Peter the 


Great, which was built after the designs 
of Adjutant General Popoff, in 1572, was 
sent on its first trial-trip from Cronstadt, | 
accompanied by the steam-frigate Rurik. — | 
According to the Golvas, the Peter the 
Great is at present the most powerful 
iron-clad afloat. Its bull is three hun- 
dred and thirty-tree feet long by sixty- 
three feet siz inches wide; it has a dou- 
ble bottom, and is covered with armor- 
plates to a depth of six feet below the 
water-line. It has two turrets, which 
will be armed with ,four tweive-inch 
rifle guns, whose muzzles will be four- 
The plates 
over the water-line are fourteen inches 
thick, with a ten-inch mee Below 
the water-line the thickness the plate 
is twelve inches, and of the backing the 
same. 

Tue Army and Naty Gazette describes 
with a new plan 








gun-cotton 


pieces were pro- 


of gunpowder. Experi- 


a 
in the breaking the 





the shell filled with wet 


and 
its detonator wil) stand shock of dis 








by an electric fluid. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
THE SIGNAL GUN, 


& Wiss. 


BY JTLIA GODDARD 






I loved thee, but thea Knewest it nt, 
1 wished to speak, but te speak dared not 
For a better me I waited 


That better time, ah’ I found it not 
Another came, and he lingered not 


Prem thy beast any mane tated with her yards braced sharp, scuddec 


away upon the other tack. 
Caspar Deane could not sta. 

but stole on deck to watch the Harpoon, 

with flendish joy in his black eyes. 


He may love thee traly—I know it not 
More truly than I—I believe it aet— 
Would it had been otherwise fated 





below, 


SATURDAY 


j across the sea, and Deane started up 


with a ery. 


Did the shot come from the Harpoon ? | 
The Antelope sailed to the west, and | And, if so, why was it fired? 

| the Harpoon to the east. The schooner | 

| ‘winged out"’ to make the most of the | . : 

| wind upon this tack, while the barque, | CHAPTER XXIX. 





1 ADRIFT IN THE sTORM. 


Dick Fenton, at the moment when he 
had taken the hand of his enemy in token 


of forgiveness, was swe 


t from the deck 
of the Dolphin into the be 


riling sea. 


a . . |, “Find him! He's food for sharks| He seemed to have been caught up by 
GENTLEMAN DICK | hours ago, and Tam glad of it. I say,/a gigantic hand and hurled suddenly 
’ , 
| Mr. Wallace, I suppose this cruise is | into the sea, and he rose from his involun- 
OR about up, now."’ tary bath, half ex 


The Cruise of the Dolphin! 


A Stery ef Scenes aed Advestuarces | 
im the Nerth Pacific. 


By Captain Clewline. 


[This serial was commenced in No. 13, Vol. 54. 
Back numbers can be obtained from all news 
dealers throughout the United States, or direct 


face of the speaker. 
What he read there startled him be 
youd measure, Caspa 
that Dick was dead, although his death 
| was money out of the pockets of every 
man in the schooner! ur, Wallace mea. 
sured most things in this life by the rule 
of dollars and cents, and omy him 
0 | that this man, who had said that it was 
paren | life to him to make this voyage, for the 
CHAPTER XXVIIL—(Continvunp.) | sake of the money he could gain, was ac- 
The Antelope was a ‘‘tlyer,”’ and, be- | “7 glad to lose it. 
fore three days had passed, she was ‘I don't understand your little game 
within a hundred miles of the spot where Ye My boy, said | the shrewd Wallace 
the gale struck the whaler. The schooner |” himself; ** but I'll get to the bottom 
only caught the skirts of the wind, and | of it yet, or [I'll know the reason why. 
did not suffer much when it came, and, | Keep her full, you at the wheel; and you 
when morning broke, she found herself | on the lookout sing out if you see 8 speck 
in the midst of scattered casks, hen- on the water the size of a man's hand, 
coops, and the like, evidently washed The men - their eyes open for sigus 
from the deck of a ship. | of anything afloat. With the exception 
“This looks like a wreck,” said Mr, | Of Deane and Bates, not a man in the 
Wallace. | crew but had his heart in the success of 
‘Hardly that, old boy; looks more to the cruise, and even that latter worthy 
me as if this stuff had been washed from | felt a slight pang as he realized that he 
the deck of a ship in last night's gale. | vad lost tive hundred dollars by the 
It is all loose stuff, as you see." death of Dick Fenton; and he mentioned 
“There is a water-cask,"’ said the , 't to Deane. 
mate. ‘One of you fellows get a boat- “Five bundred oon, you idiot, I 
hook and clap on’'to it as we pass. Per. | Would lose five thousand, twice, three 
haps it has the name of the ship on it,’’ | times the amount, to be certain that he 


( aug boat-héok | baa not been picked up.’ 
Be 6 tie ate cnet ® tesbaee ‘Fifteen thousand dollars would be a 


and jumped into the chains. The cask, — *! 

was hoatt by wheu the man hoo nice little sum for a common Jack-tar to 
it with his bont-book, aud merely lose,"’ drawled Bates, **I don’t think I 
it over. But he had done enough™foP; Was far wrong when I said you were a 


they saw upon the side of the cask, in 


| gentieman."’ 
flaring white letters— 


** Don't be inquisitive, my good friend,’’ 
* Dolphin, New Bedford.” | said Deane, with a dark look at the 
‘‘Look here,’ said Caspar Deane, | speaker. “Tt won't pay you, as you 
drawing Black Rodger aside, ** What | Will find sometime if you keep up the 
would you think if the gale had sunk | habit of prying. It don't make any dif- 
this thrice accursed Dolphin and her | ference to you if 1am Khan of Tartary, 


crew? That would be almost too good | 44 _“ as I keep my word with you,”’ 
to hope for.”’ **] don’t say that it does,’’ growled 
“T only wish it had,”’ muttered Black | Bates. ‘‘ Would it set you back much if | 


Rodger. ‘The only men who could | he was to be 


witness against me would be gone then."’ 

‘*Let us hope it is so,’’ said e, 
turning away, and keeping his eye upon 
the sea. ‘ Whatatime you a have 
had since we came together, and how the 

ood crew of the Antelope hate us both. 

f any man had told me six months ago 
that I would ever consort with such as 
you, I would have hit him in the face. 
A man outlawed, with a price upon his 
as | head!”’ 

‘*We ain't so very different at heart,’ 
said Black Rodger. ‘‘By —, I believe 
you would do things that I would be 
peyton | if you thought it would do you 


vicked up ?’’ 

“He woul only fall into worse trou- 
ble,”’ replied Deane. ‘ Take care; the 
first mate is looking at us, and I don’t 
like that man. He has an eye like a 
hawk, and I can see that he suspects me 
already. Don’t be seen talking with me 
so much, and if you suspect anything, 
do not dare to speak of it if you put any 
value on your life, for as sure as I bear 
that you have dared to blab, | will pay 
you off in a way which may not suit you 
very well.’’ 

Bates walked away from his dangerous 
friend, with a dark smile upon his face. 
They did not trust each other, although 
confederates in villainy, and either would 
have gladly got rid of the other now, as 
his usefulness was gone. 

Three leagues west, and nothing had 





Mr. Rodger Bates,’’ said Caspar, with a 
wicked smile. ‘“‘No one upon earth 
knows this better than your very humble been seen. 2¢ helm was put hard-a-lee, 
servant. The strong oppress the weak, the booms flew over on the other tack, 
and the rich grind the faces of the poor, | 4nd the Antelope headed back over the | 
Yet I am one of those who believe in | course, meeting the Harpoon more than 
rogress, and I can see that the poor | half way. The flag of each hung at half- 
ave better chances now than in the | mast, asa signal that they had found 
days when they went out to war at the nothing, and they went about again and 
call of their Suzerain, and had no right | made another long stretch east and | 
to wag a finger against his mandate. west. 
Bah! the Pim is good enough, only men The sea was an emerald flood, gleam- | 
make it worse than it is.’’ ing with lambent light. The porpoise | 
‘IT don’t know you, Caspar Deane, but | rolled his great bulk out of the water, 
I suspect that you are out of place aboard | and the a leaped in the track of | 
this schooner. You are a gentleman, | the ship, and still they saw no sign, 
unless | am very much mistaken." the I hate to go back and tell this to | 
“Think so, if you will; itdon’t amount | his friends, said Dunlap, ‘* Harpoon, | 
to anything. What did that man in the | ahey! 


catheads sing out just then?’ | ** Hullo!’ 
* Sail in sight.’ ha. If you tind anything worthy of notice, | 


any AK 
* Riis is a miserably seltish vith | 


They strolled forward, aud saw a fireagun. If you tind him alive, wait | 
barque coming down with the wind on | ten minutes after the tirst gun, and then 
her quarter, aiming to cross their stern. | fire two guns, a minute between each. | 
As she came near they saw the well- | If he is dead, three guns, & minute | 
known tlag of a great New Bedford bet ween.’ : n 
whaling tirm, under the stars and stripes, | * Aye, aye, Walt; you do the same. 
and knew by the crossed harpoons which **T have no hope that either of us will 
formed her tigurebead that it was the ; have cause to fire,’’ said Walter, sadly. | 
Flying Harpoon, owned by the same firm | ‘‘ But for the sake of his good mother at | 
which had set ont che Dolphin. | home, be careful.’’ 

** Antelope, ahoy!’’ cried a voice full “*T will do my best.”’ 
of hearty welcome, as the commander of The ships parted in mid-ocean, and 
the Harpoon sprang on the rail, holding | many sad hearts beat above their decks. | 


“It looks like it to me,"’ said the 
mate, sadly, but looking sharply at the 


x Deane was glad 


pect 
deck beneath his ot. 
he was lifted on the crest of a mighty 
wave, and saw the Dolphin close to him, 
her huge bulk rising black and high 
| from the water. 

It was at this moment when he uttered 
the ery which came to the ears of Dan 
Forsythe, as he rose half blinded from 
the quarter«leck. This was the only ery 
he uttered, and then he was hurried 
away in the gloom, by a force which he 
could not resist. 

The ship faded out of sight in the 
darkness, and he gave up all hope, when 
something struck his shoulder. He 
clutched at it, and secured a small spar, 





washed overboard with the rest of the 
debris on the deck. He clung to it with 
the wild intensity of despair, for Dick 
was young, and it was hard to die in this 
way, in the rushing flood. Yet, in the 


until he found the block and tackle, with 
a small piece of inch stuff rove through 
the block. His hands were somewhat 
numb, and he feared that he should not 
be able to cling to the spar long, and 
this rope would save him, Holding on 


the end through the block, and knotted 
it tirmly, so that it could not slip through, 
He now felt comparatively safe, for he 


even if his senses deserted him. 

But, the first fright over, he became 
more easy, and kept his eyes about him, 
The ship was casily two miles away, for 
the drift was awful, and she was scudding 
before the force of the gale. He was 


waves of the Pacific, 

“IT am glad I forgave him,’’ the poor 
boy thought, as he remembered what 
Dan Forsythe had said. ‘ But who, 
among all I have known, hated me 
enough to give me upto death. I did 
not ew hs I had an enemy in the 
world, but I suppose Uncle Dick's money 
is at the bottom of it. Dear Uncle Dick; 
how sorry he will be when he hears ot 
this. And mother, and my darling 
Gracie. And Phil; will Phil be very 
sorry when he hears that I am gone ?"’ 

Phil: his brother Phil! He had never 
thought of this before, but how much 
would Phil gain if he were out of the 
way’ Some one had signed the articles 


by one hand he passed the rope twice | 
about his body under the arma, passed | 


was certain to be held up by the rope | 


lost; lost beyond hope, on the trackless | 


| crossing the disk of the sun. 





EVENING 


, killed, 


last. Dick astride of the spar, watched, 
with strangely mingled feelings, the ap 
proach of the gray dawn over the long 
roll of the «well; for, although the gale 


was over, its effect was yet seen in the 
which lifted the 


long, unbroken su 
spar upen its su 
, again into the trough. 


~ =f and plunged it 


As the morning 


approached, the lad began to think of | and then both came at him with a rush. 
| the sharks, and how he shoukl defend | 
Ile knew that them at once ? 


| himaelf if they came. 


ing to feel the solid | these monsters, when mad for food, are 
Yn the contrary, | terrible enemies, and he must have some | he had a good memory. 


| means of defence. 
| He had his knife slung as usual, and 
| im that fearful tussle with the sea he had 
not lost it. He took it out, and looked 
| at the keen blade, nearly a foot in 
| length, and with a remarkably heavy 
| blade, Under ordinary circumstances 
| he woukld have taken his chances inst 
| @ single shark, but what oe do 
jagainst half a dozen, as he had seen 
them tearing at the blubber of a whale. 
As he looked about him, he saw some. 





} 


| which was just what he wanted. 
handle of an oar, just as it had been 


a studdingsail-boom, which had been broken off close to the blade, about six | an inert 


jor seven feet in length, The waves 
drifted it nearer and nearer, and he seized 
it eagerly enough; and, cutting off a 
piece of rope, he separated the strands, 
‘and made a stout cord ten feet long. 


midst of his despair, he kept his head | Laying the handle of his bowie along the | ~— to him. 
cvol, and worked his way along the spar | 


wood near the smaller end, he marked 
out the size of the handle upon the wood, 
and set to work, cutting out a groove in 
which the handle would fit neatly, to the 
depth of over half its thickness, This 
done, he fitgeed the handle in its place, 
and laid over it the small strip he had 
first cut out, to keep it in place, and then 
began to wind his cord about it, as he 
had often done in 
' cricket of base-ball bat. 


splicing a broken 
When he, had 


made his splice, be tried its firmness | 


upon the wood of the spar, and was 
satisfied that he hada weapon which 
was almost equal to a whale lance. 

“Now come when you like, Mr. 
Shark,"’ he said. ‘If I don't give a 
good account of you it won't be the fault 
of this lance.”’ 

Ile was scanning the distant horizon 
sharply, and few could see objects aa far 
away, with the naked eye, as Dick Fen- 
ton, The sun was just rolling up out of 
the eastern sea, and as he gazed he 
thought he detected a glittering spot just 
e did not 
like to be sure, but kept his eyes fixed 
upon it intently, hoping against hope. 

© spot grew larger and larger, aud 
with a thrifl of wild joy in his heart, he 
made out the sail ot some yreat ahip, 
heading steadily toward him over the 
place where he had been lost. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE VANISHING HOPE, 





for him, and who could it be? They 
had few friends in New Bedford, and 
nove of these had any hope from Uncle 
Dick's fortune. Phil had taken him to 
New Bedford; Phil had introduced him 
to Dan Forsythe, and doubtless the plan 
to kidnap him had been made up weeks 
in advance. Dan had come toffthe Ship | 
inn with the express purpose of enticing | 
him on board the Dolphin, and Phil ha 
yielded readily to the proposition. Was | 
it possible, then, that his brother was 
his enemy? Besides, Dan had hinted 
that if he knew who had hired him, he 
would be astonished, 

He had never looked at it in that 
light, but now he could not keep the 
thought out of his mind. 

He recalled the manner of his brother 
during the week they had been in New 
York. He remembered that he had seen 
him looking at him in @ strange way 
many times while there, and that he had 
been abwent three nights in succession, 
and angrily refused to say where he had 
been. 

* But be is my brother,’’ thought the 
poor boy. “TL always loved him dearly, 
and as tar as the money is concerned he 
might have half willingly. Unele Dick 
isasharp old man, and he warned me 
not to trust Phil too far, Oh, my bro 
ther, my brother! I fear that you have | 
brought me to this.”’ 

He no ‘longer saw the Dolphin, 
although he turned his eyes here and 
there, in the vain endeavor to pierce the | 
darkness which surrounded him. The | 
ship had passed over more water while | 
the gale lasted than any one on board | 





he 


| topes, 

















on by the fire-ratlins, 


It was an old friend of Dunlap's, | 


whom he had not seen for years, now to 
meet him in this wild sea. 


‘*ilow are you, Dave ?’’ cried Dunlap, , 


in return. ‘*Can't you heave to?’ 

‘Aye, aye! We have just spoken the 
old Dolphin, and heard that they lost a 
man last night.” 

“A man! What man?’ 

* A boy, | might say, although he was 
a harpooner. A young fellow by 
name of Fenton.” 


the | 
& and that hurt me. 


The crew of the Antelope formed little | believed, and was exactly six miles dis- 


groups about the forecastle, and looked 
gloomily at Deane and Bates, whom 
they regarded as ‘*Jonahs.”’ 

“Cuss ‘em,"’ said old Jack Diggs; 
‘*they ain't true-hearted sailors, and | 
know it. 
fork’sel the way they do, I'm old, or 
they wouldn't do it.”’ 

“Then we had to take back that 
‘Round Robin,’’’ said another man; 
It was true, every 
word of it.”’ 


Caspar Deane uttered a strange cry ‘ v 
aud clung to the rail for support, and “What was truc, Jed?’ demanded 
then ran below to hide the iiieess joy | Caspar Deane, turning suddenly upon 


in his heart. 


Captain Dunlap turned pale as death, | 


and covered his face with his hands, 

‘You don’t know what you tell me, 
Dave Koberts. Do you know that this 
schooner was fitted out by the friends of 
that boy to tind him and bring him 
home’ And yesterday I had news that 
he was on board the Dolphin, safe and 
well, and that the ship iad sailed for 
Honolulu. And now you say he is lost.” 

‘“*Washed overboard in the gale last 
night, within a mile of this place. These 
floating articles were thrown overboard 
for him to cling to.”’ 

** Did they try to find him ?”’ 

* Yea, hey lowered a boat 
searched for hours, and spent nearly half 
the day pee cruising about over the 
place. It is asad thing, Walt, but it is 
in the sailor's life.”’ 

The Harpoon passed astern, and Dun- 
lap a to go about. 

** Will you give me a day, Dave?” said | 
Walter Dunlap. ‘We can cruise 
gether, you taking stretches of a leaghe 
or two tothe east, and I to the west. 
Let us look for this boy, for the sake of 
the old times when we were boys our- 
selves. Will you do it?’* 

*If I lost my ship I would do it,”’ re- 
= the captain of the Harpoon. “But 

lose nothing, for my course iies this 


wa Rod 

The schooner and barque parted, one 
heading well up to the east, and the othe: 
to the west. Hew vain the quest was, 
how utterly hopeless, no men knew 
well as the two captains; but they could 
not give up the faint possibility that the 
boy might be drifting somewhere on this 
great, shifting, pathless sea. 


the speaker. 

Jed became dumb at once, aad moved 
away, while Deane glared detiance at the 
crew. 

“If it wasn’t mean for a hull party to 


Jack. “Oh, what would I give if old 
Tatty Manytoo, a half-breed Kanaka 
harpooner I used to know, was only 
aboard. He'd pick thet cuss up in one 
hand, and swab the decks with him. 
Look here, you Deane; you needn't glare 


‘at me, ’cause I won't stand it, old as I 


! 
and | 


am. I'l] mount you as a catamount gits 
up a tree.”’ 

**Good for you, old Jack,”’ said Deane, 
with a laugh. ‘You are the only one 
aboard who has showed any pluck, and 
I am glad to see it.” 

a ii shoot you all 
muttered Jack, 

Deane only answered by a laugh, and 


full of holes,’ 


| went into the forecastle, where he opened 


his chest and pulled out a bundle of prime 
cigars, hardly the sort a common sailor 
would beapttobuy. It had been noticed 
that he had a large supply of these, and 
never touched a pipe on any account. 
Indeed, half the space in his chest was 
oceupied by these cigars. Shortly after, 
ates came down, and they stretched 
themselves on their bunks, each with a 
cigar in bis mouth, and began to enjoy 
themselves. 

“Don't you be afraid | won't use you | 
right, Rodger,”’ said Deane. ‘‘ When 
we run into Rie, I will put tive hundred 
dollars into your hands, to do with as | 
you like. Everything makes for my | 
gould now, for Dick Fenton is dead.”’ 

At this moment they heard the dull, 
heayy boom of a cannon, miles away 


Blame my figure-head, if I kin | 
see how they are allowed to run this | 


*k one man, we'd lick him,”’ said old | 


| tant, and the boat at notime came within | 

a league of him, The shouts of the crew 
did not reach him, and be was drifting 
| farther and farther away as each mo 
ment wore on, 

He thought of the happy life which he | 
had led when he was at home, and of the | 
| high plans he had formed for the future 

Philip had not been forgotten in these | 
| plans, for Dick intended to build up his 

fortunes better than he could hope to do | 
| himself when once master of money 
enough, Philip Fenton sent away his 
best friend, next to his mother, when he 
drove Dick to sea. 

He thought of his mother, whom he 
idolized, and of his pet, Gracie. They 
would never see him again, and the Dol 
phin would come into port, bringing the 
sad news which would plunge them into 
the depths of despair, for be knew that 

|} they loved him, and would weep for 
| him 

“If Teould only live a little longer,”’ 
be thought, “I would be a better boy, 

land do all the good | could in the world, 
| | wonder what Tatty is doing, and if he 
| tried to do anything to save me. Dear 
old fellow: how well he loved me, and 
what pride he took in teaching me my | 
duty on board. And the men liked me, | 
too,”’ } 

All night long he floated on the sur- | 
face of the sea. In order to rest himaelf, 
as the rope was long enough, he loosened 
it enough to allow him to sit astride of 
the spar. 

But they were weary hours’ which he 
passed in the night on the sea. 

Cold slimy things touched his limbs 
and passed by, sending cold shudders | 
through his veins. 

He remembered that Tatty had said 
| that the giant cuttlefish, the ‘devil 
fish,’ abounded in these seas. He 
seemed to feel their cold, slimy arms« 
upon his limbs, and drew them up with 
an involuntary movement. Brave as he 
| was it needed more bravery than he pos 
sessed to remain entirely calm. 

And the sharks! It was night, to be 
sure, and they could not see him, but 
how would it be in the morning, if by 
chance any of these dread monsters were 
near. 

He almost dreaded the dawn of day, 
as he remembered his struggle with the 





ship, perhaps the Dolphin, search 
for him! 

was yet so far distant that he could 
only make out that it was a ship, and no 
more, Butas he gazed, the spot grew 
larger and larger, until his keen eye 
could make out the peculiarly shaped 
topsails of the Dolphin. Captain Man- 


Bing had not abandoned him, but had | had often heard when a stricken whale | water for a quarter of an hour, 


come back to search, 

The ship seemed miles distant, and be 
knew that even with a glass they would 
net be able to make him out from the 
He must have a signal of some 
kind, but how should he make it out of 
the slight material in his possession, 

After reflecting a moment, he stripped 
off his jersey, underneath which he wore 


, a white wrapper, which he also took off, 
The white 


and then replaced the jersey, 
wrapper he fastened to his lance in such 
a way as to make a flag, which he raised 
in the air above the spar, 


Would they see it, or would they pass | 


him by? 

It was an agonizing thought, for he 
knew that if they once passed over the 
spot where he had been lost, and turned 
back, they would hardly be likely to 
come near him again in their search. 

He raised his flayfat arm’s length and 
waved it to and fro, hoping that they 
might see him and head toward him, for 
on the course they were going now, they 
would not come within two leagues of 


white shark when the first whale was | 


But all things come to an end, and 
even that long, dark night was over at 


thing tloating on the water beside him, | 
The | 


POST. 


And the I in sailed in her fruit- 
less search, and left him there alone’ 
No, not alone, for four sharks were cir 
cling about him mad for his blood 
Knowing their habita he wasted 


| blows upon them, but waited wotil one | 


turned upon his back toseize him, Then 
the stranye lance would pierce his vitals 
and the sea would be stamed with gore 

Three were dead, and the last two be. 
came more wary. They separated, and 
one passed to the other side of the spar, 


iow could he guard against both of 


Dick was a lad full of expedients and 
He remembered 
that the old sailors had told him that the 
“anout’ of the shark is his most vul- 


nerable nt. He waited therefore, 
with his lance across hix knees, and at 
the proper moment darted the blunt 
handle of the oar at the nose of the 





| nearest shark, and struck him heavily. 


This dove, he buried the blade in the 
abdomen of the second with his usual 
| precision and force, paying no atten. 
tion to the one he had struck first. The 





— 


island entirely,"’ he thought; “that 
woukl hardly be pleasant. Oh, for a 
| ship! A Yankee, a Dutchman, or even 
| a limejuicer! Anything but such a raft 
aa this!’ 

He scanned the horizon and 
| thought he saw a eail far to the south. 


In a short time be wae certain of it, and 
stom! =) anztoualy hoping that it 
would come his way, bat it passed on 
and left him master of property which 
he wouk! have given over to an 
deserving w tr who might h 
way. But he was worn out, and driving 
his spear deeper into the wh !o's blubber 
he drew up bis line, made i fast about 
his waist and the handle of his spear, 
and lay down to rest, 
(TO Bm CONTINUED. } 











To Prevest Movutoures tn Inx,— 
One and a half dozen cloves (more or 





keen blade, forced downward by his! 
powerful hand, passed entirely through 
the body of the great fish and severed 
the vertebra, and the monster lay there, 
sans, upon the surface of the 
| sea. He had conquered, and hastily at. 
taching his tlag to the staff he turned to 
wave it at the approaching ship, 

As he did so be uttered a wild cry full 
of horror, and indeed it was a terrible 








Vhy dig he wave his tlag so wildly, 
| shout after shout issuing from his burst. 
| ing throat? 
| Hint ten minutes spent in combat had 
proved his destruction, 

At the moment when the battle oom- 
menced tho Dolphin was preparing to go 
about, as the entire ship's company 
thought they had already moved too far 
to the east. While the combat went on 
the whale ship wore short ‘round on her 
heel, and was off on a new course with 
the wind abeam. In vain the unlucky 
lad waved hia tlag and shouted with the 
strength of ceapair. Lower and lower 
aank the lofty masta of the whaler, the 
crosstroees went out of sight, the top- 
bamper disappeared, a dark spot hovered 
for a moment on the verge of the dis 
tant horizon, and once more the boy was 
left alone, with the dead sea-tigers all 
about him. 

Ilis heart gave way for the first time 
and he sobbed aloud as his head dropped 
upon the spar in front, his arma reatir 
upon the useless tlag-staff, which he hac 
laid across the spar in front asa sort of 
outrigger. He no longer cared for the 
sharks; let them come*if they would, 
and he would send them after those who 
had robbed him of his chance of life. 
For nearly half an hour he lay in the 
sane position, never raising his head, 
Then he started up suddenly with some- 
thing of his old courage, scanning the 
horizon in search of a sai. 

He had been reared under a good mo- 
ther, who had taught him to bow sub- 
missively to his master’s will, * But it 
was hard, very hard, to forgive the man 
who had brought him to thia, yet he did 
it; he bowed his head to forgive hia bro- 
ther Philip the evil he bad wrought. 
| No sail! 

Suddenly he heard a sound, such aa he 








is rushing up out of the sea. 
that it could not be, and yet he looked | 
| Cagerly at the spot from which the sound 
came in time to see a great black, 
wrinkled body hurled suddenly out of 
the sea within three hundred yards of 
the spo} where he lay. 
| The whale was in agony, though for 
‘what reason the boy could not tell. It 
was enough that he was spouting blood, 
and had evidently been desperately 
wounded in some manner unknown, 

The matter was soon decided, in a way 
for which the boy had not looked, 

A great tish leaped suddenly from the 
water within a hundred yards of the 
| wounded whale, elevating a long, sharp 
pointed beak in the air before he disap 
peared beneath the sea, Then the boy 
understood that the assailant was that | 


| | 


| 
| | 
| 


| sea-gladiator, the swordfish, which does | 
not hesitate to attack and bully the huge | 
whale upon the slightest provocation, 
| which Is no provocation atall,  Hushing 
up from the depths of the sea, he had 
pierced the whale from beneath in the | 


him. Full of doubt, he still waved his | manner deseribed, inflicting a wound 
flag in the air, when he felt something | which would doubtless prove mortal, | 
rub against his leg in the water, He | But the swordfish was not satistied; he 
looked down, and saw the small, pecu-| wished to ‘make assurance doubly 
liarlyeshaped fish, which seamen dread, | sure,’ and had plunged beneath the 


the pilot-fish, said to lead the shark to 
his pivy. 

Perhaps nothing could have been worse 
than this unlucky event. You ask what 
there was about this little fish to ciuse | 
him terror, ‘They are harmless in them 
selves, but, strange as it may seem, the 
appearance of the 
be followed by that of the shark 

No one knew this better than Dick 
Fenton, and he was terrified, not so much 
that he must do battle with the sharks, 
but that he must take duwn his signal, 
the only Weapon he had, Ile migl teon 


quer the sharks, but in the meantime, 
would the ship pass by’ 
The Dolphin sailed on in majestic 


silence, and he still kept his signal thying, 
while the pilot fish darted tway 


Hasten, stout ship! blow wind! rise | 
weal anything to hasten the coming of 
the Dolphin! Fly over the waves and 


ron 
an 


bring him rescue s« 


Hurrah! Ile « see the crosstrees | 


j bow, and if they have a glass in the top | 


they can surely see him. If he can keep 
the sigual tlying for half au hour, he is 
saved, for there are sharp eyes on board 
the Dolphin, scanning the sea. Now is 
the time, of all others, when he must 
keep the signal up, but at this fatal mo 
ment he saw, within a hundred yards, 
five cimeter shaped fins protruding from 
the water, and coming at him together 

The man-eaters, the tigers of the sea, 
are on him! 

Ile lowered his flag instantly, and brae- 
ing himself, waited for his coming ene 
mies. The foremost, turning on his ba k, 
rushed at him and received the long 
blade of the bowie in his vitals. The 
color of the sea about him changed in- | 
—— for the knife had gone home 

Dick was furious now, for he was 
losing the precious moments when the 
ship was passing by A groan burst 
from his lips as the sea tigers rushed at 
him It was at this moment 
that one of the men in the foretop of the 
Dolphin, imagining that he saw some 


together. 


thing, directed his glass at the spot If 
the signal had been flying, he would 
have seen it, and the boy would have 


been saved Sut Dick was bending low, 
stretehiny bis spear for a stroke at 
the nearest shark, and the yvlass Passed 


ont 


over the spot where he lay without mak 


an 


Down he went to the distance of forty 


pilot fish is certain to | 


waves tow another blow 


fathoms, pointed the long, bony weapon 
at the whale above him, and sped up 


wad, The shack, when he struck, m 


| tually lifted the huge bulk of the whale 


alittle, and he made a furtous leap inte 
the 
enemy, the horn completely buried tn the 
body of the whale 1, that 


air, carrying with him bis persitent 


me 


4 »heep, tdews 


| all his efforts were not sufficuent te draw 


itout, The biter was bitten: he would 
jeiish miserably, althouwh he had de 
stroyed his enemy, for he could not re 


lease hitiself 

The last blow had been a terrible one, 
completely throug the macs 
the whale In twenty 
minutes he was demdl, thoatiny helplonsly 
upou the sea. The 
choose small antagoni-ts, and this was a 
giant —-a hundred of off and 


pesnitipe " 


Vital portion of 
awordtinh cloes met 


barrels 


| twelve of spermaceti, at least! 


"That swordtish is a pood harpooner, 
mail Dick: ** but has fooled hinmmelf | 
this time. llow would like to pet 
clear, if he only knew how. ‘That whale | 
would be worth something to a whaler 
if they only happened along in time. I 
only wish they would; Pd give them my 
whale for a passage home." 

He thought the matter over, and con 
cluded to make his way to the whale, 
which would at least vive him a chance 
to rest and keep him clear of the sharks, 
which would soon assenble to the feagt. 
Using bis tlay-stafl and weapon asa pad 
dle he reached the side of the whale, 
and digying his knife into the blubber 
he drew himself up, and was soon stand. | 
ing firmly upon the broad back of the 
whale near the head. There, planting 


he 


| his spear firmly, he looked about him 


almost hopefully 

**T claim this island in the name of the 
United States of America,"’ he saul. “'l 
will eat the island when I am hungry, | 
and if | only had a cask of water | might 
make «a pool voyage yet. Who says 
that Sinbad the Sailor was a har; 
never beat this, | know 

He actually laughed as he stood there 
hearing the busy sharks at work below 
him some of them had attacked the 
swordtish, a creature they are very wary 
of Upon Occasions when he isabletotake | 


he ! 


his own part 


‘] hope the sharks won't eat my 


| sweet oil, 


| cola. 


jevery dollar gained and spent. 


j will 


heavations made a short 





leas, according to the size of the bottle), 
bruised with gum arabic, are to be put 
inte the bottle. 

To Ciean Biace Ciorn. -Diasolve one 
ounce of of ammonia in one 
quart of warm water. With this liquid 
rub the cloth, using a piece of 
black cloth for this purpose, After the 
application of thie solution clean the 
© well with clean water; an! 
iron it, brushing the cloth from to 
time in the direction of the fibre. 

To Cusan Hatin Brusnes.—As hot 


water and soap very soon soften the 
hairs, and rubbing com their 
destruction, use ved in cold 


water, instead, Soda, having an affinity 
for grease, cleans the brush with litt 
frictlon. Do net sot them 

nor in the sun, to dry, but after shaking 
them well, set them on the point of the 
handle in a shady place, 

Sorr Soar mixed with a solution 
potash, or caustic soda or pearlash, and 
slackened lime, mixed w sufficient 
water to form a paste, is an excellent 
solvent for old\putty and paint. Either of 
these laid on with an old brush or 
and left for some hours, will nt hy 
putty or paint easily removable. 

Finet-wate Mankine Inx,—Nitrate 
of silver, five parts; distilled water, 
twelve parts; powtlered gum arabic, 
five parte; mate of mxla, seven 
epee solution of ammonia, ten parts. 

leat gently to the boiling point, and 
heat it unti) it has a very dark color. 
This ink is very black, and is suitable 
for marking by stampa. 

A Cure ror Cuiistatns.—Take of 
ammoniac gum, half an ounce; reduce it 
into a amooth pulp with as little: water 
as possible; then add half an ounce of 
extract of hemlock, and three drachms 
of the strongest mercurial ointment; the 
whole to be well mixed together. en 
used it should be spread on soft leather 
and sewed on the feet, and need not be 
removed above once a week. For recent 
chilblaina, and for their prevention, this 
agen is infallible, The above quantity 
« sufticiont for a family of three or four 
children for the winter, if their feet are 
properly attended to. 

Fon Conna,—Soak the feet in warm 
and pare 


e 


He knew #the corn close with a sharp razor, then 


anoint them night and morning with 
This will, after a short time, 
ease the pain, and, if persevered in, will 
alao chock their aeth. 

A Pukasant Coven Canny. — Take 
two tumblers, In cue place a gill of 
tHlaxsoed; fill the other with broken bits 
of slippery elm bark; till both tumblers 
with hot water, and leave standing for 
two hours, In a saucepan place one and 
a half pounds of brown sugar. Strain 
into it, through muslin, all the liquid 
that will pour from two tumblerfulls of 
bark and Haxseed. Transfer to the tire, 
and stir until the candy seems upon the 
point of turning back to sugar. When 
this is seen to be the case, pour out in 
stantly, and break into pieces when 
This candy is surprisingly plea 
sant to the taste, and found beneficial, 
on in the case of public speakers 
called upou to tax the voice while suf 
fering from hoarseness, 

-_> 


KEEP ACCOUNTS 


We would urge upon every one—more 
especially on the young, whose habits 
arefyet to be formed, the duty of keeping 
careful accounts, This is not performed 


| by simply entering every dollar and cent 


spont, but of so balancing receipts and 
expenditures that one may know every 


| day precisely how he stands in the world 


When young menor young women are 
just beginning to earn money, it is wise 
for them never to owe a dollar, not evem 
for a day It is better to yo without a 
hundred things than to go in debt; and 
the poorer they are, the more tyrannical 
will debt prove to be. . 

It in wine for every young man to re 
fuse to ineur debt, and to oblige himeecif 
to keep a clear and minute account of 
The 
formed, it will be as easy 
be methodical in money matters as to be 
careless, Small as this may seen, it will 
really exert a moral intluence Upon one's 
whole life. [tis the foundation of buss 
Hons It one begins to get on in life 
have accustomed 


habit ones 


be ote bd two 
method and a clear understanding of his 
Affairs, that nething will left 


chance 


be to 


ENGINbr nine skill twothousand years 
age wars bot less remarkable than that 
of today, if our belief in the compara 
tive lack of knowledye of the mechanie 
arts in those days is well founded. bx 
distance from 
Home, near the ancient city of Alatri, by 
Father Secchi, have disclosed the mins 
of an immense aqueduct built two thou 
sand years age for the purpose of sup- 
vying Alatri with water from a neigh 
Sootee mountain, The aqueduct was 
three hundred and forty feet high, s 
ported upon arches and peovtiied wi 
strong pipes The total lemyth ot the 
ee was between four and tive miles 

0 remains of the pipe have been four 
but it is supposed that they were muace 
of tire-clay and supported by masonry, 
as pipes of tire-clay used for drainage 
have been found in a tield near Alatri. 

—_ -_- > 
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Ir there is an hereic act in the world, 
is the retention of an extraordinary 
piece of news for which everybody is im 
patient, though the divulgence of it 
would be like a spark in a powder-mill, 


it 


_ - -_ 
Hiarrinnss ts a perfume that one can. 
another without a few 
mt himself, 


not shed over 


drops Calling 
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OUR CHRISTMAS STORY. 


In oom Next Tevcn (No, 24) will be 
commenced a charming Komanoe, full of 
pathos and power, entitled 


Guilty or Not Guilty? 


A Story of Christinas Eve. 


BY H. WATSON FLEMING 


CHRISTMAS 


Again we weleome the coming of 


Christmas What heart eo sad, what 
fife wo lowly, that a thought of cheer 
amd of joy does net lighten the lowl 


when we feel that Christmas is present! 
Chitetmas meetings, Clhitetmas dinners 
and celebrations keep up the memories 
of home which might, perhaps, wither 
Without the freshness of thought om 
parted at such reunions 

There can be no doubt Ghat at Chriat 
mas time we are more willing than usual 
to listen to the promptings of oar hearts, 
and enomurage kindly sentiments toward 
each other, The prominent wea which 
fille the minds of all who reflect, and of 


multitudes who do got reflect, is that of | 


arubbing off old seores with all, of be 
ginning agai with new hopes amd as 
pirations, and of a celebration of the 
compact with ourselves and the world by 
hospitality, good fellowahip, good wishes 
and kindly greetings 


To children, Christmas is an eapecial | 


delight, Already young hearts beat 
joyously at the thought of the approach 
ing festival, Already the bright eyes 
rrow brighter, and the tnnooent lips of 
May py children quiver and ripple into a 
amile, as they see mysterious packages 
left at the The Christmas tree 
needs no desertptive touches from our 
«l Already the days and hours are 
dl counted, antil the moment arrives 
when the carnest young faces oan catch 
a sight of the treasures that load ites 
green boughs, and of the wonderful show 
they have been looking forward to for 
wo ke 

lu the happiness of Christmas rejou 
ings, let us memember ‘the poor we have 
always with us % It must 7 imdeed, a 
cold and narrow heart that ocannet, at 
giad season, become warm 
) blossom in spring time 
poor, eheer the mournful, 
happy the dear ones of the 
uvke, by gifla, aooomting to 
“i teams and congratulations and 
kind words as our hearta prompt, are 
net these enjpowments the bread of lite 
mM lowe that strengthen the 
{ the seul” 
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1875. Postage, Terms, Etc 


Limler the new Postal Law, which joes 


chowenr 


this hay a 
ami open as 
Poo help the 
at! make 
dheovtiiaant 


aml the wine 


Leow t Ctne rg tow « 


ite operation on the first of January 
beat, the ateuut of postage wel ré 
pad we , by pr dinehe if the pont 


Many jewling publioations have been 


ree, amd the 


cam j clubbing 
stom vf them maternally changed 

the comme year 

As the Peer has probably a hanger 
' ‘ ‘ than any other of the 
first class Oterary weekles, the new law 
“ enta ipo asa very heavy eutbliay, 
without any return whatever, as Posy 
Aa ‘y rakT or tun Usittep 
Sv Athos HEATO Pal BY St te mit 
rh “ SPU RM THE Finer oF» Jas 
vany, Is HER PAID BY US WiThel © ap 
1 ma ‘Hoek TO St Re KIBR Ks 


Sitnoe thee 
of the 


neither lal» then 


Post passed inte the hands 
bediter and Proprietor, 
ek pense been 
she it the veny need Literary 
» Paper published, Naw cine 
amd + m have been infused into the obd 
favorite, the 1s) WRITARS bow Oontr 
bute to ite oolumna, and the araoine 
MATTVE TRATIONS and TI Moanhs 
Pe AL appearanee are equal te the very 
bes lhe Post dunng the coming 
yeer 8h oomlawn & LaARORR POUND of in 
struction, amusement and entertainment 
pow urel, for the same 
terma, in any other paper published. It 
will le sent to ANY ADDMEes, either 
singly or io clube, on the following terms 

To Magle Subscribers, —One copy, four 
months, $1.00, one copy, six months, 
$1.0, one copy. one year, 63.00, 

To Clubs —Four copies, one year, $10, 
which is 62.50 per copy. Eight copies, 
one year, for $20.00; and an additional 
copy, free, to any ope remitting that 
amount at one time. Additions may be 
mace to (lube at same rates, vie 2.0 
each. 


present 
have 
eyearesd t 


am! Pam 


than can le 
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Tux general custom of decorating the 
churches and houses with evergreens is 
descended from the Druids They be- 
liewed that sylvan spirits would dwell in 
the evergreen Lbonghs and garlands unt»! 
spring, and protect the house from evil 
spirits. 


THE 


JOSEPHONE 


BY BR. @. (HMALMPRe 

We do not know of any event in his 
tory that is 60 affecting of so full of pa 
thos as the divorce of the Empresas Jose 
phine. 

The Emperor Napoleon |. (the (reat 
Emperor), weary of incessant wars, 
thought if he could form a marriage 
alliance with sume one of the royal fami 
lies of Europe, be might put an end to 
these conflicts and perpetuate the order 
of things established in France. For a 
long time he dreaded to speak upon the 
subject to Josephine, who had become 
aware of her impending doom, and was 
overwhelmed with grief At last the 
fatal hour came when the emperor was 
to make the dreaded announcement to 
the empress. It was at the palace of 
Fontainbleau, the last day of November, 
iw, Dark clouds obscured the sky, 
and a freezing wintry wind moaned 
through the towers of the castle. The 
emperor and empress dined alone 
Neither had the heart to speak a word 
An the attendants retired at the close of 
the repast, at which it was said that 
neither could eat a mouthful, the em 
peror, pale and trembling, took the hand 
of Josephine, and said 

"My own dear Josephine, you know 
how { have lowed you. It 
alone that | owe the few momenta of 
happiness | have known in the world 
Jomephine, my destiny is stronger than 
my will, My dearest affections muat 
yield to the welfare of Franc.” 

The dreadful blow prostrated the em 
press, and she fell fainting to the floor 
The Count de Heaumont was called, and 
by the aid of the emperor Josephine was 
borne, apparently lifeless, to ber apart 
ment 

(Queen Hortense (her daughter) was 
summoned. She said reproachfully to 
the emperor 

‘My mother will descend from the 
throne aa she ascended it, in obedience to 
your will, Her children, content to re. | 
nounee grandeurs which bave net 
made them happy, will gladly go and 
devote their lives to comforting the beat 
and the most affectionate of mothers.” 

The emperor sat down and wept bit 
terly. Then raising bis eyes, flooded 
with tears, he said to Hortense, whom 
he loved with parental fondness 

“Do not leave me, Hortense. Stay 
by me with Fugene. Help me te con 
sole your mother, and render her calm, 
resigned, and even happy, in remaiming 
my frend while she ceases to be my 


in to you 


wile : 
Rugene (Josephine's son) soon came | 
from Italy. He immediately repaired to 


his mother's apartment, and, clasping 
her in his arma, they wept in mutual 
anguish, He then entered the cabinet 
of the emperor, and recoiling from the 
cordial embrace with which the emperor: 
would have greeted bin, saul 

‘Sire, permit me to withdraw from 
your servicer.” 

"What!" aaid the emperor sadly and 
with deep emotion, ‘will you, my 
adopted son, forsake me’ 

You, sire,’ Eugene tirmly replied 
The sen of her who is ne longer em 
‘ress cannot remain Viceroy of Italy 
| will follow my mother inte her retreat 
She must now find her conselation in her 
ehildren."’ 

The emperor was deeply moved 
tilled his eyer 

“You know," said he, ‘the stern ne 
comity which compels this measure 
Will you forsake me? Who, then, should 
| have a son, the object of my desires 
amd the preserver of my interegts, whe 
will oak over the child when ? amalb 
sent? If Ldie, whe will prove to him a 
father’ 

They both then retired to the garden, 
and, arm and arm, for a long time 
walked up and down one of its avenues 
engaged in earnest conversation. The 
noble Josephine, with a mother's love, 
oould net forget the interests of her 
childven, She urged Pugene to remain 
faithful to the emperor 


Tears 


* The emperor, * phe sand, ‘is youn 
benefactor, Eugene; vour more than 
father To him you are indebted for 


everything To him, theretore, you owe 
boundless obelenoe. 

A fortnight passed, and the day ar 
rived for the consummation of this « 
sacrificen, It waa the Pith of December 
All the members of the impernal family 
were assembled in the x amd saloon of 


the Tuileries, An extreme palenerss 
OVEDspre mi the face of the emperor In 
his bivet address te the assembled dig 


taries, he said 
‘The political my mo 


ated the wishes» of my poopie, re 


interests of 
narehy 
quire that | ehowkld transmit to an heir 
iberitiny mis 
thieme on which 
the It is this 

»amcrifice the dearest aftes 


lowe for the poople, the 
Providence has placed 
nsideration alone which 
induces me t 
tious of my heart, te consult only the 
aml toe desire the 


’ 
Cod only 


geeel of ty sulbpocts 


clisweriut f «ue 


svt « naitiage 
hnewe how much such a determination 
has cost my heart But there is ne 
macTifiCe Toe eourage when 


PF ranes Par toom having any « 


great for my 
r the interests of 
suse al 
oomplaint, Dhave Qething to say but in 
© attachment and tenderness 
wits She has embel 
my life, and the 
remembrance of them will be forever 
my heart Let her never 
doubt my affection, or regand me but as 


| tim 

atl my t» vewl 
lished fifteen years of 
engrave on 


her best and dearest trend 

J nome phine then endeavored to read her 
But tears bladed 
her eyes and seblings choked her 
Sinking inte a chair, and handing the 
paper to M. Reynaud, she burned ber 
face in ber handkerehief, and remaimed 
in that position while it was read aloud 

Napoicon then embraced Josephine, 
and led bor, almost fainting, to her apart 
ment, where he left her alone with ber 
children. The meat day the Senate met 
oe sanction the divorce, The emperor, 
careworn, wretched, pale as a statue, 
leaned against a pillar. A low hum of 
mournful voices alone disturbed the 
gloomy silence of the room, There was 
a table in the centre of the apartment, 
on which there was a writing apparatus 


oonsent to the divorce 


volo 


of gold. Josephine entered hing 
upon the arm of Hortense. Her face 
was as © as the muslin dress she 
Wore he daughter, not possessing the 


fortitude of the mother, was sobbing 
aloud. The whole assembly rose. Tears 
blinded nearly all eyes. Josephine sat 
down, and, leaning her pallid forehead 
upon her hand, listened to the readi 
of the act of se . Eugene anc 
Hortense sto by the side of their mo- 
ther, the daughter weeping convulsively. 
Josephine, as the ding was finished 
for a moment pressed her handkerchief | 
to her eyes, and then, rising, in clear, 
but tremulous tonea, prononneed the 
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She then sat down, | 
and, taking the pen, signed the deed 
which mn Be t dearest ties which 
can be formed on earth. 
hugene fell fainting to the floor. His 
inanimate form was borne out of the 
room by the attendants. Josephine re 
tired with her daughter. Night came 
The emperor, utterly wretched, had just 
laced himaelf in the bed from which he 
lad ejected his faithful wife, when the | 
ped, and Josephine 


cath of acceptance 


door was slowly o 
tremblingly ente | 

Her eyes were swollen and her hair 
ami dress disordered. She seemed 
scarcely conscious of what she was doing, 
as with hesitating, tottering steps, she 
approached tue bed Then, in a delirium | 


of grief, all the pent-up love of her heart 
burst forth, and she threw herself upon | 
the bed, clasped the neck of the emperor | 
in her arms, and exclaimed, ‘My bus- 
band! my husband’ while sobbing as 
though her heart would break 

Napoleon also wept convulsively. He 
folded Josephine tn fi. arms, and assured 
her of his umlying love. For some time 
they remained in each other's embrace, 
while mutual words of tenderness were 
interchanged. The rulet-dechamire, who 
thus far had been present, was dismissed, 
and for an hour the emperor and em. 
press continued in this their last private 
interview, Josephine then departed for. 
ever from the husband whom she lad so 
long and temderly loved, They remained 
the best of friends until the death of the 
empress, And one of the last words of 
the emperor, as he was dying at St. He- 
lena, was Josephine.’ 

-_ - - 


PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
PAIN AND ITS (ES 


ain is a sentinel that warns us of 
danger; and therefore it stands upon the 
outposts of this citadel, the body; for 
pain in keenest on the surface. Now, 
ranted, that pain does us some harm, 
oes it net save us from worse? If fire 
did net pain us, it might burn us up. 
If cold did not pain ua, it might freeze 
usto death, If iosose did not pain ua, 
we might die before we knew that we 
were sick If contacta, of al] ports, with 
surrounding  objects—the “woodman's 
axe, carpenter's saw, the farmer's har- 
row ‘did het hurt us, they might cut 
and tear us to pieces, Think of it. A 
knife held by a careless hand approaches 
us, it touches the skin, We start back 
Why? Because there is pain, But for 
this, it might have entered the body, 
and cut some vital organ. An old Greek 
verse says, “The gods sell us the bless. 
ing they bestow.’’ These are the best 
terms for us. ‘They make us careful and 


~' Uneonditional giving might | 
ead to reckless squandering. Pain, 


then, is a teacher of prudence, of self 
Nay, and if happiness alone were 
considered, it might be argued that an 
oocasional bitter drop wives a zeat to the | 
cup of enjoyment—as hunger does to the 
feast, or sharp cold to the winters. But 
in moral relations, the argument is still 
stronger, 

Hlere is a human soul clothed with a 
lamly to be trained to virtue, to self-com- 
mand, to spiritual strength and noble- 
ness. Would a perpetual ease and plea- 
sure, a perpetual leone of sensation, 
beat do that’ Every wise and though | 
ful man, at least, knows that some pain, 
sickness, some rebuke of the | 
senses, is gounl for him. Such a man 
often feels, ino long-continued states of 
ease and comfort, that ut is time some 
thing should come to try, to discipline, 
to ennure and ennoble his nature. He is 
afraid of uninterrupted enjoyment, Pain, 
patiently and nobly endured, peculiarly 
strengthens and spiritualizes the soul 
Heinrich Heine says, ‘Only the man 
whe has known bodily sullering is truly 
aman’ The loftiest states of minda, 
and, compared with mere sensual indul 
yenee, the happiest are those of coura 
geous endurance, and the martyr is 
often happier than the voluptuary 

Cieere says, speaking of the sacrifice 
of Regulus, and after describing his 
happy fortunes-he had carned on great 
wars, and had been twiee consul, had 
triumphal decreed to him 
“Nothing was so great as his death 
when to fulfill his word, he went back to 
Carthage to suffer all that could be in 
tHicted upon him, But now, it may be 
asked, could not the same end be gained, 
the same nobleness, the same constancy 
le achieved without path ? Which la, I 
think, as if one should ask, whether the 
wood could have been cut into shape | 
without the axe, or the marble without 
the chisel, or the gold purified without 
the furnace, Dut let us answer; and we 
say, bot in any way that we conceive of 
It may have been aieolufely inevitable in 
the nature of things, that a frame sensi 
tive to pleasure should be lable to pain, 
This may be the explanation of that long 
continued and severe pain, which presents 


eomne 


honors 


the hardest problem in our physreal lite 

With such causes foregoing, such a train 
of influences, mental, moral or physical, 
as protuced, this terrible suffering, it 
may have «been impossible, without a 
miracle, te Ordinarily, in 
un ts net long continued 
or life destroys it. It 
severe, brief—if long, light,”’ is the old 
viage, and it istrue. But if it fail, and 
the ternble case of protracted anguish 
s before us, we may be obliged to leave 
some great law of the human 
constitution, which makes prevention 
impossible, Llmay be told that such pain 
wool, that it breaks down the 
mind and body together, and, therefore, 
that it cause in any way, be useful 

But we do not know thet. In the great 
eyele of etermty, all may come right. 
How much happier the sufferer may be 
forever, for this present pain, we know 


prevent t 


it under 


does nm 


nut All experience, all known analo 
gies, favor the idea of that immense 
remuneration Dra. Dewnry. 


_> ee 


Evestna Post.’’—Last | 
attention of our | 


“ BATURDAY 
May we called the 
readers to this sterling literary weekly, 
and predicted that, u r the able man- 
agement of our old fmend, R. J. ©. 
Walker, it would take a vew lease of | 
life and become one of the best of its | 
class, A glance at it shows that we pre- | 
dicted true, and to-day it is not only the | 
best in this country but the handsomest. | 


EVENING 


ay F camreete 
How delicious is the winning 

‘iviak * beginoing 

When te wal hearts are tighing 
Fur the Enot there's no untying 










Yet remember midst your wooing 
Love has biies, but lowe har rucing 
Uther emilee may make you fickle 

Tears for other charms may trickle 


Lave he comer and Love he tarries 

Jeet as fate of fancy carries 

Loogesrt stays when surest chidden. 
Laughs and fies when prees'd and bidden 


Hind the sea to slamber stiily 
Hind ite oder te the lily: 

Hind the sepen ne'er to quiver 
Thea bind Love to last forever 


STUDIES FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY H. WATSON ¥LEMING, 
No. 12 —HIDDEN TREASURE. 


The land (if there is any auch in these 
days) that bas no Christmas in it, must, 
ay be miserable. There is a free 
masonry in the kindly greeting, ‘A 
Merry (bristmas,’’ a qniversalism which 
places all mankind upon one level, bear- 
ing equal hope, and seme share of hap- 
piness, however small, to every one, 

It adds to our happiness this Chriat- 
mas morning to knew of the many good 
Samaritans who have undertaken the 
good works (in more substantial shape) 
of our old friend, Santa Claus, fe | 
know that in this large city, as in all | 
large cities, there is mach ae hid. | 
den away somewhere (goodness knows | 
where, sometimes), and that many good- 
humoved Christians are endeavoring to 
make even poverty good-humored, so 
that all may feel some happiness to-day. | 

| have arisen early, and from my | 
frosted window | can but just discern 
the frosted windows opposite. I am | 
musing upon past Christmases (as every 
one will do to-day), counting the years, 
one by one, from my earliest recollection. 

I am laughing at the remembrance of 
merry Christmases of old, at the trouble 
we took, in those days, to cultivate the | 
good-will and friendship of the mysteri- | 
ous benefactor of youthful virtue, Santa 
Claus, and at the solemn awe inapired 
by Gretchen's stories of Kriss Kringle. 
lam aroused by the sound of hurried 
footateps, and Tam led to wonder where 
va Lynden can be going thus early, this 


(Christmas morning, with that great 
basket on her arm. | 
But I can guess, There is a poor | 


needle-woman living in the next street, 


who is bedridden, I hear. Jennie Bowers 


POST. 


He shook his head several times, em- 
phatically, and Eva could not doubt the 
truth of this assertion, but she could not 
discern its application, nor understand 
why he had sought an interview which 
commenced to be unpleasant 

Presently the door opened, and a boy 
entered—a poor, pale, emaciated crea- 
ture, y aol | a suit by several degrees 
too small, and having such a shrinking, 
pitiful look, that Eva drew back wit 
mingled horror and disgust. 

“This is my nephew," said the old 
man, proudly, and he smiled again, as if | 
the boy was a credit to him, and not a 
little, ragged street boy, cowering be- | 
neath his touch. 

“What is the purpose of this inter- | 
view *"' said Eva, rising. 

“Pray be seated, madam. Do not be | 
alarmed,”’ said the old man, courteously. | 
‘My nephew, I an: ashamed to aay, is 
compelled to share my poverty, having | 
no other home,” 

“Can nothing be done for him?” said 
Eva, curiously, for she pitied the boy. | 
His eyes were filled with teara, and he | 
iodiel into her face so pleadingly, she | 
could not deny ber sympathy. | 

“How accurately you have read my | 
thoughts,"’ said the man, with pretended 
gratitude. ‘llow generously you anti- 
cipate them. That is my great trouble, 
my chief care. Can nothing be done for | 
him?" 

Eva looked up suspiciously, but the | 
man seemed really much concerned. Her 
eyes sought the boy's again. Miner were 
turned toward the mar appealing y. 

** What is your name ””’ said Eva. 

The bey glanced first toward her, then 


| turned to the man again, but ventured 


no reply. 

‘* Teall him Will,”’ replied the stranger. 
“He is very bashful—so unused to the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. 
This morning my heart ached for him. 
He had been dreaming, he said, about 
Santa Claus, and I told him there was 
no longer any Santa Claus for him or 


|me. I nearly cried—I did, really—to 


think that I could not cheer him a little. | 
(The notion of this old man ever crying 
made Eva smile again.) It seemed so | 
hard upon the poor boy that Christmas | 
should pass so miserably.’’ 

‘Have you no means?" said Eva. 

The old man shook his head with still 
greater energy. 

‘*My means are very trifling,’’ he re- | 
plied—'* trifling and precarious." 

Asob from the boy again attracted | 
Eva's attention to him. His face was | 
crimson with shame, his head bowed, | 
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OVER THE WAY. 


BY FREDERICK &. MILIa. 


An artist's studio—untidy, of course. 
Here a stretched canvas, models and 
sketches there, a litter of broken casts 
anc torn engravings in one corner, a few 
pieces of antique furniture in the other. 

Near to the window sat the artist 
smoking. Upon a settee, drawn into 
the centre of the room, reclined the ar- 
tist's friend, Frank Browne. 

** My dear fellow,” said the first-named 
gentleman, as if in answer to some pro- 
test or expostulation, ‘these thi are 
not done ins moment, you know. There's 
a vast difference between a battle-scene 
like this and—and a ‘portrait of alady.’"’ 

“Pshaw! Here is the sketch,’ re- 
turned the other, smiling: “‘there is the 
canvas. Yet, after three months’ pre- 
paration, where, oh! where, is the pic- 
ture ?"’ 

The artist glanced toward the canvas 
ruefully. His friend was right. Three 
whole months had been wasted—posi- 
tively wasted. 

* There is only one way of accounting 
for it, Edgar, continued Frank, merrily. 
** You are lazy—or in love."’ 

‘Well, the fact is—why disguise it 
longer °—I am distracted; my thoughts 
wander. Battle-scenes, forsooth! ho 
could paint battle-scenes with a goddess, 
a nymph, an angel, living exactly over 
the way?” 

**T told you so,"’ said his companion, 
laughing. ‘‘ Whois she?’ 

**[ don't know. All I know is that 
every morning, just at my work-time, 
Frank, she comes out upon the baloony. 
She sits there sewing, embroidering 
something; has done so for the last two 
months. Well, my eyes wander that 
way naturally. What can I do? Her 


| face attracts me; her figure is a model; 


her grace is perfect. Presently she re- 
tires. Then I go to work, but as to 
getting any face into my battle-piece 
except hers—it’s tanpelenitile, I tell you!”’ 


‘How distressing!’ answered Frank; 
‘really, I'm sorry for you. Come, 
Edgar," he continued, in a lively vein, 


‘*no reveries. ‘Tis the witching hour of 
night, when artists yawn and sensible 
people go to the opera. Come with 


| me. 


After a little persuasion he consented. 
Half an hour later they were seated in a 
private box. Had destiny any hand in 
it, | wonder? They were scarcely seated 
when Frank Browne made a very plea- 
sant discovery. 

** Good gracious!’ he exclaimed, hand- 


has been sick this long time, and, one by | and his hand half raised in deprecation. ing the opera-glass to his friend; ‘what 


one, all the cherished relics of happier | 
days, which made her one room some- | 
thing akin to home to her, have disap- 
peared, When Eva found her, she was | 
in great distress—such distress that hides 
itself from the world, despairingly, and 
is, therefore, harder to reach and succor. 
Eva sympathized with the sick girl, and, | 
by many thoughtful, unobtrusive acta, 
relieved her suffering. 

**Well, Jennie,"’ said Eva, thought- 
fully, ‘this is a lonesome Christmas for 


you j 
“Indeed, it would be, but for your 


kindness, Mrs. Lynden,’’ replied the sick | 
woman. ** But the time will pass bravely | 
now." 

She smiled with a great effort, and | 
tried to make her benefactress believe | 
that she was quite happy. For the mo- | 
ment she was really so, Eva's bright 
face had the kind of sunshine in it which | 
bids all sorrowful shadows defiance, and 
melts them speedily away. 

“TL shall think of you, Mra. Lynden; | 
picture to myself the scenes which you | 
will share, and, when these fade, and I 
grow tired, [ will thank heaven for the 
mercy Which has sent you to me, and | 
dream of that great festival which will 
be Christmas always.” 

* But will you be quite alone 
“Oh, no; some of the neighbors will 
look in now and then; but my thoughts | 
are not bad company, for Lam used to | 

them, and they never deceive me.” 

* You must not grow melancholy,” 

“It is best for a poor, sick woman, like | 
myself, to be alone sometimes, [ can | 
appreciate God's goodness better, then.”’ 
“Is there anything more that I can 
“Noo indeed. You are too good, — 1 
can never repay you—never'” 

“You must not speak of that, or | 
shall not come again," said va, kindly; 
and, taking up her basket, empty now, 
she left the room which her presence had 
beautitied, 

Eva's mission to the sick girl bad not 
passed unnoticed, for, when she reached | 
the landing on the floor below, a door | 
opened upon creaking hinges, and a 
little, old man, bowing and smiling defe- 
rentially, attracted her attention, and 
stopped ber further progress, 

il was an oddity, There was some 
thing in his appearance highly sugges 
tive of the ludicrous, but this was ac 
companied by a harshness in the wrinkles 
of his wizened face, a cokiness in the 
little, oval eyes, and something so re 
pulsive inthe manner in which he bowed 
and smiled, that Eva shuddered. 

“1T beg your pardon,” said the old 
man, ‘‘but if I may be allowed to ven- 
ture $s 

Here he bowed and smiled again, and 
waited for Eva to speak; but she was so 
surprised that she made no reply what- 
ever, 

Phen the oddity continued 


do 





“You have been visiting my poor 
neighbor. That is good of you—kind 
of you. You are one of those charitable 


ladies who strive to alleviate the miseries | 
of the unfortunate. I honor you. I re- 
spect you. Necessarily you are fre- | 
quently imposed on, but you do not | 
mind that. Of course not. The good | 
you do repays you-——"’ 


‘Let the boy come with me," said | 
Eva, pointedly. ‘‘ My husband will see | 
him doubtlessly, and, if anything can 
be done——"’ 

The old man was evidently surprised | 
at this new turn of affairs. His Abject, 
no doubt, was to obtain assistance from 
Eva, but it was questionable if he was 
quite willing for the boy to accompany | 
her to her home. 

“*T fear he is quite untit,’’ he stam- 
mered., | 

“Never mind that,” said Eva. “If I | 
do not, it need not concern you much."" | 

There waa no help for it, it seemed; so | 
the boy was sent into an inner room to | 
make himself more presentable, and after 
awhile, to Eva's intense relief, the old 
man followed him. 

The boy was first to return. He went | 
straight to Eva's side, and whispered; | 

** Please, miss, he’s a fraud!"’ 

“A what?" said Eva. 

‘A mixer, miss, they say; but I don't | 
know——"" 

He had not time to say more, for the 
old man returned suspiciously. Eva 
glanced round the room, but, save the 
scantiness of the furniture, there was 
nothing to justify remark, ne it 
might be the oil painting, yellowed and 
cracked with time, which seemed so 
strangely out of place upon a wall which 
had ne other decoration. 

Eva's glance was intercepted by the 
old man, She approached the picture to 


| examine it more minutely. 


‘A portrait ?"’ she inquired, 

** Yes,"’ said the incomprehensible old 
man. ‘Don't touch it; please don’t 
touch it, [t might fall. [t hasn't been 
moved for years.’ 

The man was so visibly affected that 
Eva purposely placed her hand upon one 
corner. lle then gave utterance to such 
an unearthly yell of anguish that Eva 
started in dismay, and the picture did 
fall, much to her surprise and to his con- 
sternation alse, 

The picture fell with considerable 
force, for although small, it was very 
heavy. The frame was broken and the 
old man yelled again, for, wonder of | 
wonders, there rolled from the picture, | 
loosely upon the floor, qnite a number 
of gold dollars! 

he miser became enraged, and caught | 
up his treasure hastily, too hastily, for 
the action loosened a roll of crisp bank 
notes, which fluttered about the room. 
It was pitiful to note his frightened look 
while he picked them up again. 

*llow could I have forgotten them?" | 
he muttered. ‘‘Surely they must have 
rested there for years.’ 

But he did not seem to be so delighted | 
with his newly discovered treasure as he 
might hawe been. In fact, he seemed to 
regret iailocentad to him, and wrung his 
hands in a hopeless, frenzied way, which 
shows how near akin extreme joy is to 
the same extremity of grief. | 

Evaturned away disgusted. She called 
the boy to her. 

‘Are you happy here ?’’ she said. 

The boy trembled and turned pale. 

‘**You may answer me,"’ she said; ‘* he 
will not harm you.”’ 

** He will beat me,’* said the boy. 

Nor could she doubt that he would. 

The miser had by this time collected | 


Look at the 
Is that your des- 


a remarkable coincidence! 
lady opposite, Edgar. 
tiny?’’ 

Edgar started. 

“It must be—it is,’’ he said. 

‘Really, Edgar, you are an excellent 
portrait painter! I should hardly have 
thought it possible, but your sketches 
are remarkably life-like. I don't wish 
to flatter you, but—where are you go- 
ing ?”’ 

‘igar had risen from his seat. 

“Don't you see?’ he answered, 
vaguely. ‘She's with the Jones’'—my 
most intimate friends—réally you must 
excuse me; this is the golden opportu- 
nity.” 

“Golden fiddlesticks, wait here till the 
third act.” 

‘‘No time like the present,’’ 
Edgar, and he slipped away. 

Presently he was seen in the opposite 
box. He was cordially welcomed. The 
young artist was a favorite everywhere. 
There was a great deal of handshaking, 
then a few whispered words. After a 
time Mrs. Jones, who was always good- 


said 


| natured, whispered to the young lady. 


**Certainly,’’ said she. 

Then the ceremony of introduction 
was performod. 

‘Miss Melton, permit me to introduce 
my friend, Mr. Edgar Thompson.”’ And 
Mr. Edgar Thompson bowed, Miss Mel- 
ton acknowledging the salutation very 
graciously. 

Then the conversation became general. 
The opera was, of course, the Teedinn 
theme. The second act was over before 
Edgar remembered his friend, but he had 
left, disgusted at having had to sit alone 


| 80 long. 


After that the Jones’ had very little 
peace. Edgar availed himself of the 
wrivilege of an old friend, and induced 
irs. Jones to interest herself in bis 
behalf. He met Miss Melton frequently 
at her house—quite accidentally, of 
course. The battle-piece was totally 
neglected. Every scrap of canvas, every 
inch of paper was illustrated with the 
profile of the young lady. Our artist 
was as madly in love as any man ever 
was or will be. One day there was an 
invasion of his studio. The Jones’ came 
to examine the famous battle-scene, 
which was not progressing very favor- 
ably, and with them came Miss Melton, 
Edgar tried to hide his portfolio. It was 
useless. Mrs. Jones discovered it, and 
ransacked its contents. 

‘Bless me, what an excellent like- 
ness,’ she exclaimed. ‘Oh, Emily, look 
here.”’ 

**Don't, Miss Melton; don't, I beseech 
you,’’ stammered Edgar. But the young 
lady was human; of course she must ex- 
amine the forbidden picture. She blushed 
vividly. 

‘The face is mine,"’ she said; ‘* but 
you needn't dave taken me in—in that 
way, Mr. Thompson.” 

**Pardon me, Miss Melton; we artists 
take great liberties sometimes, and—and 


| the trifle was sketched before I had the 


pleasure of knowing you.”’ 

** Indeed.” 

** You appeared upon the balcony some- 
times, you know, and I could not resist 
the impulse. You must forgive me." 

Happily she was still enltaeved, and 


“Lam afraid you greatly exaggerate | his beloved gold, and he raised himself | really admired the artist very much. 


my humble endeavors,’ said Eva, langhb- | 
ing. ‘1 can do very little.” 

The old man shook his head dolefully, 
then opened the door from which he had 
passed to intercept the lady. 

** Will you honer me,"’ he said. “Only | 
for a moment. I will not detain you 
longer. Indeed I will not.” 

Eva thought it possivle that the de- 
sired interview might have some relation 
to the needs of her protegee upstairs. So 


} 


she accepted, not without some misagiv- | sick Jennie,’’ thought Eva, drawing a your time in sketchin 
, long breath when she reached the street | often,’ she said, ‘1 


ing. the old man’s invitation. 
Vith great ceremony he ushered her 


to glare upon them both. It was a look 
that spoke volumes. 

** This is your doing,’’ be muttered, to | 
the boy. ‘ Yours! yours!"’ 

The frenzied look of intense hatred | 
boded evil to the boy. 

**Come with me,’ «aid Eva; and the | 
boy followed without a word, only two | 
glad, no doubt, to escape from the | 
miser’s clutches. 

‘How much more deserving is poor, 


once more. “My husband will attend | 


Free from all the sensational bleod-and- | into the room, and placed a ricketty chair | to the welfare of this poor bog: he will | 


thunder stories, so common now-a-days, | 
it presents to ite readers only the cream 
of literature, and numbers among its 
corps of contributors such well-known | 
aut as Charles Morris, on Mar. | 

Hosmer, Captain Clewline, | 
“Gentle Diek,"’ the best 


for her acoommodation. It was the best 
one in the room, for the furniture was | 
very scanty and very old. 

hva glanoed around ber, and shuddered | 
again, the place was so cold and comfort. | 
leas. 


“I would do something, twoo,"’ said 


find him some employment. ut if the | 
miser should reclaim him? He will not 
dare to do that, after the false preten- | 
sions he has made.” 
If Jennie, the needle-woman, should | 
recover 8 ily, she will owe to little 
Eva a debt of gratitude; and Will, the 


boys’ storyever published, is now run- | the whimsical fellow, opening and clos- boy she has rescued from harm maybe, 


ning in its columns, Amanda M. Doug- | 


others. — From York County Independent, 
Saco, Maine, November 24ch, 1874. . 


his oval eyes as if the daylight | 

him. ‘You labor in a cause | 

which I would delight to serve, but I am | 
helpless, for | have not the means.” 


will owe her something too. 

Let us leave ho malar to bis solitary | 
fare, and wish him a merrier Christmas, | 
and a repentant one. 


<¢. 


Whether she would ever have loved him, 
had he not asked her for her love, is 
doubtful. But be did ask her, impul- 
= and she promised to ‘‘ consider.” 

“If you refuse me," he said, ‘‘that 
battle-piece will never be fini Iam 
sure. 

** What a loss to art and to humanity," 
she replied, coquettishly, as her eyes met 

‘But, as a nishment for wasting 
my likeness so 
n't promise to 
marry you until that picture is tinished!"’ 

Three months afterwards he led her 
triumphantly ‘‘ over the w&y."’ The pic- 
ture was finished, and an exquisite work 
of art it was. He had an object in his 
work, and wonderfully well he had ac- 
complished it. Perhaps the most admi- 
rable feature in the painting was the 
figure of a young girl, a soldier's daugh- 
ter, tending the wounded. It was Emily 
Melton, decidedly. 

‘Upon my word, you take great liber- 
ties with my face.” 

“Do I?” he said, kissing ber. 
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THE FAIRY STAFF. 


RY MRA. FE. PETERS 


A boy named Frederick went out to 
seek his fortune, for his father was so 
poor, and there were so many children 
at home, that he could no longer find 
bread for them all to eat. So, traveling 
along the highroad, it happened that 
Frederick found a little boy, sitting flat 
down in the dust, and crying pitifully. 

‘What is the matter, now?" as 
Frederick, who was very kind-hearted. 

** Alas!"’ sobbed the child, ‘‘ this morn. 
ing I came out to p'ay, and, in chasing 
my ball, I ran on so tar that I have lost 
my way, and cannot gc home. What 
shall I do, for the night is coming, and 
my mother says that then wild beasts 
are abroad,”’ 

**Deo not cry,"’ an#wered Frederick; 
**T will find your house for you.” 

And taking the tired little boy in his 
arma, he walked on, stopping at every 
house, and asking if they had lost a little 
boy there. Sone answered him crossly, 
and some laughed, bit no one knew the 
child. At last night came, and Frederick 
gave the little one some of his own sup- 
per, and lay down with him in his arma, 
On the third day they found an old hut 
in a forest, and a woman crying there. 

“That is my mother,"’ said the boy, 
running in to comfort her. 

So Frederick went on his way glad 
enough; but the child was very sorry, 
because he had nothing to give but alittle 
gold key. 

F You must take it,"’ he said to Prede- 
rick. ‘It is not worth much, but it may 
be of some use.” 

So Frederick put it in his pocket, and 
journeyed on, He had not gone far be- 
fore he found an old man groaning in the 
woods. ” 

**What is the matter, good father?”’ 
asked Frederick. 

** Alas!’ replied the old man, ‘‘T have 
had a fall, and I must die here, for I can 
never reach home."’ 

** That you shall not,"’ answered Frede- 
rick, ‘‘for I will carry you.” 

And lifting the old man on his shoul- 
ders, with much trouble, he set out again 
on the road, , 
journey to the old man’s house, and 
Frederick was obliged often to set him 
down and rest, but he did not once com- 
plain. 
man’s house, the latter exclaimed: 

** Ah! my son, why have I aeing to 
give you? Here, take my staff. It is 


only an oaken staff, but it may be of some | 


use to you.”” 

“Indeed, I will not take your staff,” 
said Frederick. ‘'I do not want any re- 
ward,”’ 

**No; you must take it,’’ insisted the 
old man. 
through vexation.’’ 

So finding the old man so much in 
earnest, Frederick took the staff, and 
continued on his way. Just about night- 
fall he came to a giant's castle—a mon- 
strous building, taller than the greatest 
tree, with huge towers, and a hundred 
steps leading up to the door. In this 
door sat the giant himself; a very fierce 
and cruel giant he was, and frightful to 
look at; but he was cunning as he was 
ugly, and when Frederick came to the 
castle he thought that it was a pretty 
little cottage, with a white-haired old 
dame sitting by her spinning-wheel in 
the door. 

“Can I stay here to-night?’ asked 
Frederick. ‘1 will chop your wood, or 
milk your cow, or do anything for you, 
you like.”’ 

“*My wood is chopped and my cow is 
milked,"’ said the old woman; ** but come 
in, and you shall have a bed and supper 
for all that.”’ 

So Frederick, suspecting no evil, went 
in, and after eating heartily of bread and 
milk, said his prayers and went to bed. 
Think, then, how astonished he was in 
the morning to find himself in a golden 
bed, in a room with monstzu.. high ceil- 
ings and ten great windows, all hung 
with damask! While he startd about 
him, and wordered how he came there, 
he heard a heavy foot on the stairs and 
a sound of loud Revathinn, and in walked 
the giant, on seeing whom Frederick 
was dreadfully alarmed, and gave him- 
self up for lost. 

‘* Let us see!’ said the giant, coming 
up to the bed. ‘Are you there, Frede- 
rick; are you there ?”’ 


Then he took him up in one great | 


hand and felt him carefull 
‘*Thin! thin!’ he 
much disgusted. ‘‘He won't be fit to 
eat under a week. I must give him some 
of my fattening stews.” 
**T won't eat a bit,’ Frederick thought 
to himself; but, in the tirst place, he be- 


came very hungry; next, when the stew | 


came, it was so good, you never smelt 
or saw anything so delicious. By-and- 
bye, Frederick ate it, every bit, up. 
That night came up a ** roast,’’ just as 
nice; the next morning arrived a **broil.”’ 
Frederick said to himself every time, 
**T won't eat! but he did eat all the 
time, and grew fat so fast that one 
morning the giant looked quite delighted, 
and said to himself, ** Almost fat enough! 
almost fat enough!’ 

Frederick was terribly frightened at 
that, and went to the windows, but there 
was no chance there. Then he went to 
the door. 

**You can't open me,"’ said the door. 

‘I would if I bad a key,’’ answered 
Frederick, and putting bis hand in his 
pocket he felt there the key of gold, 
which he had forgotten. 

As soon as he did that the door opened 
wide, saying, *‘I might as well let you 
out, for you have there the key that will 
open any door.” 

In this way Frederick gut out of the 
castle: but he had not gone far when the 
windows, spying him, began to call out, 
‘*Master, your meat is running away’ 
master, your meat is running away: 
and out came the giant running after 
him; and, having such long legs, in three 
steps he had caught him up, and was 
ready to seize him. But Frederick was 
determined to die there, if die he must, 
and struck at the giant with the old 
man’s staff, which he had brought with 
him without thinking of it. No sooner - 
had it touched the giant than he fell 
down, roaring out, “Oh, I am dead! I 
am killed!” 

And so he was, sure enough; and 
Frederick took ion of his castle, 
and lived there like a great lord; fur, of 
course you know, and [ suppose you 
knew ail the time, though he never sus- 
pected it, that the staff was a fairy staff, 
given him for his kindness of heart. e 


It was an entire day's | 


So when they reached the old | 


“Unless you do, I shall be ill 


a to himself, | 


THE 


SAVED FROM A CRIME. 
BY BURR THORNBURY. 
John Dalton was alone in his private 


office at home. He sat at his desk pon- 
dering profoundly some matter that 


occupied his mind. The expression of 


his countenance was troubled and har- 
rassed, a tierce, sudden light of resolution 
flashing up in it momentarily at times, 


and then fading out, leaving the old, | 


' 
| anxious look more noticeable than before. 
| “I dare do it—I will do it!’ he ex- 
| claimed to himself at last, with lips 
| settling into an expression of final firm. 
jness, “A stroke of my here and 
| there, and these papers wil be altered to 
| tenfold their present value. Everythi 
| has been so arranged that sont el 
| but a little courage to complete the work. 
| It will be forgery, it is true, but who 
| will tind me out? The crime can never 
be proved upon me. Yet, admitting 
that there is a possibility of detection, 
| better that in the future than ruin, abso- 
| lute ruin, in the present. I cannot come 
down to beggary. Ob, my dear wife! 
| my precious children! but for you I could 
jendure poverty. For the sake of pre- 
serving you from it, I must do this deed; 
and I must not falter, else my determina- 
tion will fail me."’ 
| He took up his pen, and dipped it in 
| the ink. The documents, in the altera- 
| tion of which to a fictitous value he was 
| about to exercise his skill as a penman, 
| lay before him, ready to receive the fatal 
| addition. His pen touched the paper, 
| but at that moment there was an inter- 
ruption at the door of the apartment. A 
| brief and somewhat hesitating rap had 
been made upon it. 
| Mr. Dalton, with a frown of vexation 
| upon his face at having been disturbed, 
| arose and opened the door. 
| There stood his eldest child, a fine, 
bright little boy, just of an to begin 
in earnest the studies of childhood. In 
his hand he held a piece of foolscap, on 
| which, in straggling and imperfect char- 
| acters, was a specimen of his attempts 
| at writing. Freddie evidently considered 
| his efforts a success, and desired toshow 
his father the improvement that had 
| been made in his penmanship. 
| ** Please, papa,’’ he said, in a hesitat- 
| ing tone, as if deprecating the interrup- 
tien of his father’s work. 
“Well, Freddie!"’ said Mr. 
with some impatience still, though it 
lessened as he noted the shy eagerness 
of his son's face. 
| **Won't you please look at my writing? 
| Mamma sent me to show it to you." 

“She did?’ said Mr. Dalton, laying 
down his pen, and feeling something 
like a thrill pass through his frame, the 
| interruption was at such a startling junc- 

ture. 
| ** Yes," said Freddie, delighted at the 
sign of his father’s interest in the 
| **copy."’ ‘Oh, papa! when I can write 
like you, won't T be glad!" 

John Dalton started as if struck by 
| some invisible hand. A picture, a fear- 
ful picture, flashed upon his mind. 

‘**Like me!"’ he groaned to himself. 
| “Oh, God! if ever you should, my boy, 

and employ your skill as [ was about to 
employ mine!”’ 
reddie’s earnest, innocent eyes looked 
up to his father, questioning as to the 
| qouce of the latter’s emotion, for even 
the child saw that he was strangely 
moved. 
| And John Dalton was, indeed. 
The picture that was before his mind 
was of his son, grown to man’s estate, 
tempted, and sinfully determined, even 
as he himself had just been. If his boy 
were to imitate him in one respect, why 
not in another? Perhaps the time would 
come, just as it was prepictured, when, 
by a stroke of his pen, Freddie Dalton 
would make himself a criminal. ‘' Let 
| me do nothing,’ 
| strong and secret frenzy, ‘‘that I would 
| not have my boy do after me!"’. Then, 
aloud, he said: 

“Freddie, your effort is very good. 
| Run to your play now, but leave your 
copy with me. / am very glad you 
came fee 











| Mr. Dalton spoke in a strange, tremb- 
| ling tone that Freddie did not under. 

stand. He did not know—he never 
| knew—the full meaning of the words. 


| Glad of his father’s praise of his crude. 


| penmanship, he left the room. 

| Mr. Dalton, with something like tear 
lin his eyes, when the little fellow hac 
| gone, gazed upon the ‘‘copy’’ the latter 
had left. 

**Giod sent him to save me,” he mur- 
mured, 

Happy interruption! 

John Dalton rose, strengthened and 
| rejoicing, and paced the room. There 
was a clear light of resolution and recti- 
tude now in his eye. He was no longer 
|in danger of the tempter. 
,else might come, crime and disgrace 

should noi. 


—_——_— 


THE TRUE STORY OF CINDERELLA. 


The story of Cinderella is familiar to | 


every one, and yet there are few that 
treasure it up as in any respect true. But 


ithas a foundation and a reality that | 


really need no fairy godmother, with her 
pumpkin and her rats, to make an enter- 
taining tale. It is as follows 

“In about the year 
actor by the name of Thevenard, lived | 
in Paris. Ile was rich and talented, but | 
he had no wife, and we may believe he | 
had never loved any one, but gave all his | 
affection to those ieahohanacines thet he 
could represent so finely on the stage. 
One day, as he was walking leisurely 
along the streets of Paria, he came upon | 
a cobbler’s stall, and his eye was at | 
tracted by a dainty little shoe which lay 
there waiting for repairs. His imagina- 
tion began immediately to form the little | 
foot that must fit such a nice little | 
shoe. He examined it well, but only to 
admire it more and more, Ile went to 
the stall of the cobbler again, but could 
learn nothing in regard to the owner of | 
the shoe. This only increased his eager- 
ness, and made him more determined to 
kuow to whom it belonged. Day by day , 
he was disappointed, but he was not dis- 
couraged. 

**At last the little foot needed the little 
shoe, and Thevenard met the owner, a 
— girl, whose parents beloaged to the 
numblest class. But the ardent actor 
thought not of caste or family. His 
heart had already pronounced the little 
one bis wife. He married the girl, with | 
no question of what people would say, 
and felt joy enough in hearing the tread | 
of the light, nimble feet through his | 
silent rooms, to pay him for the sacrifice | 
of people's approval. 
story of Cinderella, and from which the 
child-romance sprang.”’ 

Ee SS 

We are not merely we pees intellec- 
tual machines, but social puzzles, whose 
solu * is the work of a life 


Dalton, | 


’ prayed the father, in | 


Whatever | 


, rent danger of an Indian raid. 


SATURDAY 


AH' WELL-A-DAY. 


| ay whe ARK WRie@HT 

1 weed to love the Winter cold 

And when my daily task was done 

To roll the snowy bell, and hold 

My oryetal d ore im the sun 

How beaetiful, how bright 

How soon they melt away, 

Til! drop by drop they vanish quite— 
Ah’ well-e-day' 


And thea the Spring, the emiling Spring, 
The Gowers, the fruit, the murmuring rill ' 
To chase the shadows o'er the hill 
And dance within the (airy ring 
Ye Gowers eo bright and gay 
Within the garden wall, 
Ye'll meet ain all emiling. all — 
“Sh: wellaay! 





Untir'd the Summer's heat to bear 

Henea he flow'ry load te bead, 

The mimic wel lo prepare, 

And share it WIth some joyous friend ' 

How soon the day is done— 

The longest summer day’ 

Tie more—'tis neon —'ts set of sun — 
Ah’ welladay' 
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PLIGHTED IN PERIL! 


The Lone Star of Texas. 


| BY CHARLES MORRIS, Esq. 






(This serial was commenced tn No. iT, Vol. 4 
Back nambers can be obtained from all news 
dealers throughout the United States, or direct 
from this office.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MR. MARVIN'S SCOUT. 

Night was rapidly approaching when 
the released prisoners straggled into 
Nacogdoches, weary from their long 
walk, yet overjoyed at their escape from 
the savages. 

A few of the soldiers accompanied 
them. The reat had fallen back some 
five miles to an appointed rendezvous, 
where the smaller detachment had joined 
the main body. 

The news of the fight, and the repulse 
of the rangers, spread rapidly through 
the town, causing great excitement and 
some fear among the citizens, 

The fugitives were eagerly questioned, 
; and were obliged to give to increasing 
and deeply interested audiences the story 
of their capture and escape. 

The simple details affected the hearers 
more than could have done the most 
thrilling sensation. Pictures of quiet 
homes, of happy families, of the sudden 
onset of the red foe, of fathers shot 
down, sons brutally murdered, houses 
condemned to the flames, the weak and 
strong alike forced to rapid marches by 
their cruel captora—all this, and more, 
was graphically conveyed in the simple 
recitals of the fugitives, until the oxcite- 
ment of the hearers became rage and a 
burning desire for revenge. 

The story of Captain Allen's achieve- 
ment, and their rescue, was not less ex- 
citing. The captain was everywhere a 
favorite, and many were the opinions 
given, that, if he had been in command 
of the main body, the repulse would not 
have occurred. 

His desire to fulfill his promise to Ma- 
jor Amberly had led him to take personal 
command of the flanking detachment, 
and had resulted in his being now a pri- 
soner. 

The news of the repulse, and of Cap- 
tain Allen's loss, came quickly to the 
major in his quarters, and excited him 
intensely. Whether the captain was 
alive or dead, no one knew. He had 
been seen last prostrated by the club of 
| the gigantic chief, and cut off from his 
| men by a line of eager savages. The 
natural conclusion was, that he had been 

slaughtered by these bloodthirsty foes. 

A desperate endeavor had been made 
by his men to rescue him, but in vain; 
the foe had become too strong. Two of 
the Indians were slain in this onset; one 
of the whites had fallen; step by step 
the others were forced to retreat into the 
| depths of the forest, no man of them 
| without bruised limbs and bleeding 
| bodies. 

The flerce pursuit of the savages had 
been kept up for several miles, but the 
| stubborn and stalwart rangers refused 
to seek safety in Hight. They -— more 
| wounds than they received. The flying 
fugitives were safe in their rear. The 








| 


| 


* | Indians finally desisted from pursuit of | States uniform, it looked 


| men too proud to fly, and whose strength 
, and skill were fast rendering the num- 
| bers of the contestants less unequal. 


It was our former friend, Mr. Marvin, 
| who oo po these tidings to the im- 
He had seen and heard | 


prisoned officer. 
| the story of several of the fugitives, and 
| hastened to inform his friend of a cir 


| cumstance which might have powerful | 


| influence over his own fate. 

‘Captain Allen killed!’ cried the ma 
jor, in horrified tones, 

“That pw not so sure,’’ replied Mr 
| Marvin. “He fell inte the hands of the 
j savages. The soldiers say that the blow 
of the war-club was broken by his sword 
| He was likely only stunned.” 

“You do not know what Indians are 
in the heat of battle,’ said the major 
impatiently. ‘They are utterly with 
out merey Phey will wreak their ven 
geance on the dead, as well as on the liv 


i] 


1730, a French , ing.’ 


** But these Indians had their hands 
full with the living. | still have hopes of 
Frank's life." 

** You saw the fugitives?’ 


“The released = prisoners, do you 
' mean ?* 
‘Yes, yes’ Did you see them?” 


* Four or five only. There were ten 
in all, they say.” 

“And did you hear nothing about the 
rest?’ demanded the major. ‘‘ Who were 
they? All settlers’ Were there any per 
sous of higher grade among them?” 

“They were all settlers."’ 

“Thank heaven!’ replied the major. 
“I feared my daughter was among them, 
and that she had been subjected to the 
indignities and sufferings of imprison 
ment in savage hands."’ 

* Your daughter!" cried Mr 
in astonishment. 

“She was on her way here—should 
have been here to-day." 

‘Tn times like these ?"’ asked Mr. Mar- 
vin, reproachfully. ‘A delicately nur 
tured young lady is hardly fitted to en 
counter the perils and hardships of such 
a journey.’ 

**When she started there was no appa- 
She was 
dwelling with a relative in Austin. 
When Colonel Brownson had me ar- | 
rested, I saw at once the peril in which 


Marvin, 


sent word by a trusty messenger to this | 
relative to represent my case to Presi- | 
dent Lamar. My messenger returned | 
day before yesterday, informing me that | 
the application had been successful, and 





EVENING 


herself the bearer of the important pa 

pers. She set out, acoompanied by a 

oung American officer, and should have 
n here to-day.” 

“She is truly a soldier's daughter,” 
replied Mr. arvin, in admiration 
* But many things might have detained 
her. The news of this raid may have 
gone far south. 
an escort.’’ 

| “The news only reached this town 
| yesterday,’ said the major. ‘‘The sav- 
| ages have been secret and agile in their 
movements, They seem to have moved 
down under shelter of the woods, and 
struck the settlers unprepared. The 
| alarm has hardly gone far south yet." 
‘Twas pot aware that you had taken 
| this prompt and decided action,’’ said 
Mr. Marvin. ‘I saw myself the impor 
| tance of such an application in your 
| favor, and sent out a messenger yester-. 
day with full representations to General 
| Rusk. The general is favorably disposed 
| toward you, is a personal friend of mine, 
and | have no fear of the result." 
| “TL have heard of your kind action,” 
| replied the major, ‘and thank you for 
it. Yet I fear it will be no easy matter 
to pass these Indiana, who are said to 
jawarm in the woods around = the 
town.” 

“TL took good care of that,"’ said Mr 
Marvin. uf selected a man who ia well 
versed in Indian ways, an old hunter 
and seout."’ 

“IL have no doubt of the general's 
decision,” said Major Amberly, “ This 
action of Colonel Brownson is unwar- 
rantable under the circumstances, and 
General Rusk never was in favor of mild, 
halting measures with the Indians. | 
hope your messenger may reach him.'’ 

“Of that I have mo doubt," replied 
Mr. Marvin. 

Further conversation waa interrupted 
by the sound of approaching steps with- 
out, and a knock at the door, which was 
then partly opened. 

ai What ia it, 
major. 

‘A person to see Mr. Marvin," replied 
the sentry. ® 

“Show him in, Jones. We will see 
him here,’’ was the rajoiner. 

The person who entered the room in 
obedience to this summons was a tall, 
raw-boned, weather-beaten man, his 
clothes rent and spotted with blood, his 
head bare. 

Mr. Marvin sprang up with something 
like consternation on seeing him. He 
gazed on the man with wide-open, 
alarmed eyes. 

“I'm just from Cherokee town, you 
nee,’ saidtheman, ‘' There's the marks 
ofa bit of rope that was put round my 
wrist for a persuader.”’ 

“Are you one of the rescued prison- 
ers?’’ asked the major, in great interest. 

That's hitting the nail pretty square 
on the head,’’ was the answer. 

“One of the prisoners!'’ cried Mr. 
Marvin. ‘‘Ile is my scout. The man 
on whom | have been depending for your 


Jones*'' asked the 


the hands of these Indians! 

** Lets himself, is it?’’ replied the man, 
‘There was mighty little let about it. 
I stumbled right into a nest of the hor- 
nets. I'd have got safe off though, only 
fora confounded Indian dog, that scented 
me out where I was hiding. I tried a 
bit of a scuffle with the redskins, but 
they were too many for me. I got my 
clothes tore some, and a few knife 
scratches, And, after all, | had to give 
in."’ 

‘*It seems we are destined tw fail," 
said the major. “I can only pray for 
the quae success of my messenger.”’ 


asked Mr. Marvin. 

| “All but three. They came into the 
camp only an hour or two before the 
| tight, and were kept a little distance 
} from the rest of us. 
; not get tothem, I saw Captain Allen 
j inaking a hard trial though. That was 
| just when he got into the scuffle with 
Lone Star."’ 

‘With Lone Star?’ 
| “Yes, | know him like a book. 





The rangers did 


Captain Allen would have settled for | 


| him, only his sword broke, and the bi 
| Indian's club came down on his hea 
| heavy, now I tell you."’ 

| ** Who were these prisoners?" 


“Never saw them before. One of 
them was a sort of soldier. The United 
like The 


| others were two girls,”’ 

“Two girls!’ cried the major, in a 
tone of agony. ‘' Their names?" 

‘Didn't hear ‘em,"’ said the surprised 
scout, 

ae Describe them,’ said Mr. Marvin 

“One of them was precious pretty 
A small, white-faced lady, with long 
yellow hair, and an eye half dove, halt 
hawk. The other was 
girl, a red-cheeked lass, who looked as 
if two-thirds of her senses were scared 
out of her.” 

My daughter! my daughter!’ 

the major 


ered 
ina tone of deep pain, “She 
is in the hands of the savages! the brutal, 
blowdthirsty Indians’ My God, can ne 
thing be done to rescue her’ Anal a 
prisoner here, debarred from even lifting 
a hand in ber aid" 

**Be calmer, si sand Mr. Marvin 
“No harm has come to her yet. She 
will undoubtedly be rescued If not, I 
will myself see that she is ransomed,”’ 


“She will never survive the hardships | 


of captivity,” "Whe 
knows to what more dreadful indignities 
she may be subjected? She may be 
forced to become the wife of one of these 
brutal redskins. A thousand times 
better were she slain! And | to be held 
here with bound hands! [ must, I will 
be set free to tly to her aid!’ 
You can do nothing alone, 
Mr. Marvin. “I will 


cried the major 


repli al 


see that eve ry 


effort is made for her rescue or ransom 


Colonel Brownson cannot avoid taking 
some action now that his beat company 
has been defeated by the Indians, and 
numbers of them killed.’ 

“He will do nothing, cried the 
major, indignantly. ‘He has not the 
swoulofarabbit. Frank Allen, the best 
man in the regiment, is dead or « 
I see ne hope.” 

‘Iw id out all the Indian fighters 
im the town,’ replied Mr. Marvin, “1 
am rich, and will use my wealth freely 
w rescue your daughter. You will join 
the expedition ?"’ 

He spoke to the scout. 

‘Won't [?"" wasthe reply. ‘1 ask | 
nothing better than a fair show at the 
copper-colored rascals.’ 

“If they are pressed too closely they 


aptured 


will kill their prisopers,”’ said the ma): 
, ' Jor, 
This isthe true | my imprudence had involved me, and | doubt and suffering in his tone 


“Tecan 
not, I will not remain imprisoned here, | 
and - | daughter in such deadly peril. 
Colonel Brownson must release me."' 

“*T fear he will not."’ 

“He must, I say!"’ was the fierce re 


‘that my daughter had insisted on being ' joiner. **T will appeal to him as a father 


She may be waiting for | 


release. And he lets himself fall into | 


Vere all the prisoners released?" | 


a black-haired | 


POST. 


and a soldier, He dare not deny me 
You will take my letter ?"’ 

*Certainly,’’ replied Mr 
though in a tone of doubt 

The impulsive officer sat down and 
wrote hastily, his lips working, his eyes 
lashing. The pen seemed a sword in 
hia energetic grasp. 

The letter was signed and folded with 


Marvin, 


equal energy. 
‘Give him that,"’ cried the or 
| ** He dare not refuse ite demand. dd 


| what you will yourself. Tell him the 
| whole case. He is cold and cautious. 
Be you bot and earnest. Tell him that 
it in my daughter. That she isa priso 
ner. hat muat go to her 
Haste, Mr. Marvin. The suspense will 
| be terrible.” 

| ‘LE will do my best,” replied the citi- 
jzen. “I pray you be more calm. You 
will wear yourself out with this excite. 
ment."’ 





| moout. Major Amberly paced the apast- 
|} ment like »@ ~4 tiger, anger, excite- 
| ment and suffering convulsing his face. 


' 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CNMONEL BROWN®OR. 


| Colonel Brownson was a tall, spare, 
| severe-looking man, with keen, gray 
| eyes, and thin, tightly-closing lips. (n 
| his face were marks of a determination 
amounting to obstinacy. It was evident 
that he was not the man to freely 

his opinion, or to deviate from a decision 
once given. 
| He had been placed in nd dhder 
| the presidency of General Houston, and 
| waa in full acoord with the political views 
of that person. The late President had 
been averse to any interference with the 
Indiana, discouraging the efforta of emi- 
grants to penetrate their lands, and 
strongly opposed to the party who 
sought to have them removed to the 
United Mtates. 

It was the fashion with this party to 
view the Indiana as peacefully inclined, 
and to object to any armed interference 
with their movements, as calculated to 
rouse them to hostile action. 

There was good warrant, too, for this 
view of the case. The Cherokees and 
their allied tribes had lo been on 
friendly terms with the whites. But 
latterly the encroachments of settlers, the 
attempt of politicians to haye them re 
j; moved from their settlements, and, still 
more, the insidious representations of 
secret Mexican agenta, had roused them 
to the dreaded hostility. 

It was too late, after they had made 
an open outbreak, to hope to quiet them 
by this peaceful policy. Such a course 
of action would be esteemed by the 
savages evidence of weakness, and they 
would be enoouraged in their hostile 
movements, 

Yet this was the mistake which Colo 
nel Brownson had made, and which he 
persisted in with unflinching obstinacy 

The troops of the Texan Kepublic 
were poor material with which to carry 
out such a policy. We have seen how 
Major Amberly's detachment interpreted 
the colonel's orders, and how Captain 
Allen's command conducted their recon 
Domance, 

The soldiers who had been sent back 
with the released prisoners were in the 
commanding officer's presence when Mr. 
Marvin entered, and that important 
functionary was in a state of towering 
| rage. 








| with anger, ‘‘my orders are never to be 
J obeyed! T must go myself, with every 
|} dozen men | choose to send out, or ox 
pect them to act just opposite to their 
|orders. A pretty state of inaubordina- 
tion this! I will have to hand over my 
department to these tlery subalterns, and 
noe what condition they will bring the 
j country to, Major Amberly stirs up the 
| Indians to war. Captain Allen manages 
to get my beat company cut to pieces. | 
| gant him to reconnoitre, and he leaps, 
| head first, into atight. How many were 
lost, say you?"’ 








| 
| 


Whether it ix ot not, we have 
crossed the Rubloom of an Indian war, 
and there is no going back. I am forced 
to support them." 

“And Lam heartily glad of it,”’ ssid 
Mr. Marvin, emphatically 

“TI have often sotieed that civilians 
are the most bloodthirsty of people,’ re- 
plied the colonel. ‘Soldiers know bet 
ter what war means, and that there is 
more honor in avoiding than in conduct 
ing it. I will net say, though, that I 
blame Captain Allen severely. The war 





| was forced on us by a man back of him. 


rescue, | 


| 








He could — help himself."’ 
* To whom do you allude?’ 
“To Major Am 

with a flerce setting of the lips. 

it was who contemned my most precie 
and positive orders. He has preeipi- 
tated this war, He did eo with 

knowledge of the mili laws, and, as 

I live, he shall suffer the full penalty of 


‘He was a man, Colonel Hrownson. 
No man, with the half of a soul in him, 
coukl have been in his position and acted 
differently.'* 

* A soldier has no business with these 
soul impulses in opposition to orders. 
He sinned with his eyes open. He 
caused the slaughter of one man 
then and of twenty men now. He knew 
woll that he had no t to think or feel 
ions. Mili. 

iscipline haa been too much set at 

ance ote 7 It is om tae —~ 
exam were ad 

all persons under my command that 

there shall be no insubordination in this 


departmen 
**T spill /- are unjust to the 
major,"’ said r. obviously re- 
ing more why ¥ that came to 
in lips, “You know not what 
he has already paid, or you would be 
more lenient." 

‘*I do not understand you,'’ replied 
the colonel. 

‘‘Ilis daughter was on her way to 
Nogodoches. She has been taken pri- 
soner by the Indians. She is now in 
their hands. Her poor father is almost 
distracted,"’ 

** His daughter!"’ cried the colonel, in 
a strange tone; ‘‘ Mary Amberly's daugh- 
ter!"’ 

“The same,'’ replied Mr. Marvin, 
surprised at his use of the mother’s 
name and at bis obvious emotion. 

** 1 will do what I can to release her," 
was the cold answer. The colonel waa 
evideutly suppressing strong ~~ 

* The father begs, implores, to be re 
leased, that ho may himself fly to ber 
reeoue, 

** Ile can de nothing,’’ waa the settled 
reply; ‘he is under arrest, and must re- 
main ao," 

He sends the most impassioned a 
peal. I have here a letter from him fa 
which he beseeches freedom, You will 
seo the father's heart in its every 
line."’ 

Colonel Brownson tore open the letter, 
and ylanced over its contents, 

“ es you read this letter, Mr. Mar- 
vin?" he asked, sternly. 

* | have not, but I was present at its 


He left the room, acoompanied by the | his offence." 


| writing and saw the state of mind of the 


| anid Mr. Marvin. 
* So,"' hissed the colonel, his lips white | strong language of a distressed father, 





** Maybe about twenty, killed, wounded | 


and missing,” replied the soldier. ‘But 
we settled fn as many redsking,"’ 
* Yea, and got driven back like sheep, 
and left your captain behind you, He 
is either killed outright by the Indiana, 
| or else he is a prisoner, and the whole 
| regiment will have to be called to his 

rescue. Hut not aman of them «hall 
) march to support his disobedience while 
| | command them." 

* They opened tire on us tirst,’’ replied 
the soldier. ‘We couldn't help tight 
ing.’ 

“You can't help talking, that is evi 
dent,’’ said the colonel, angrily 
back to your company, and tell the liew 
tenant what I have said.” 


Coe 


The soldier touched bis cap, and 
turned to obey this order 
‘Hold, my man,’ cried the colonel 


Take bim thin dispatel 
He seated himaelf ata table, and wrote 
j Papidly for a few minutes 
| Phe soldier accepted the sealed order 
given him and left the room without a 
word, though Mi. Marvin read, in the 
expression of lis face, that he left the 
presence with very little respect for his 
commanding officer 
Phen for the first time the angry colo 
nel noticed his visitor, who stood leaniny 
upon a chair by the open door 
“Mr. Marvin, glad 
he said, shortly 
may think that I 
fellows, but it 
saint 
W hat is, colonel’ 
Phis persistent 


tio mane yea, «omit 
Dake You 
was sharp om theme 
in enough to 


a neat 


anger a 


asked his visitor 
disobedience elo oor 


ders Here, through the fire eating 
spirits of Major Amberly and Captain 
Alien, have we lost half a company in 
killed and wounded, and have a full 


grown Indian war on our hands 
‘* Excuse me for saying that it 
something of the dimensions of an [odian 


hiaal 


war before Raiding into the settle 
ments, burning houses, killing and cap 
turiny men and women, are ne very 
peacetul acts 

Itis only now that we have learned 
4 thus replied the colonel *] sent 


xammine the Indian 
‘ 
‘ 


Captain Allen out tos 
position, and to try and iseaver the: 
I reserved to myself the privi 
lege of deciding what to de. tle 
obeys me by plunging, lke a hot-headed 
guenlla, into a desperate tight with the 
Indians, and coming out of it badly 
whipped. [I can’t help feeling that he 
bas only earned his deserts in 
knocked on the head."’ 

“Are you not rather ‘lone! 
Brownsen’?’ asked the visitor, gravely 

‘Perbaps Tam,’ was the 
“An angry man seldom 
words, and | must confess that 
have made me angry 

“I presume you have ordered 
the remainder of the company ”’’ 

‘*No that would 


objects 


heat 


wetting 
severe, ( 
answer 

weighs his 


they 


back 


hardly anawer, ' 


| 


| 


writer.”’ 

*T am glad you are ignorant of its 
contenta, otherwise I would have to con- 
sider you as count ing the insults it 
contains,”’ 

“You misapprehend them probably,”’ 

**1t must contain the 





rhere can be nothing there meant as an 
insult,"’ 

* You will excuse my judging for my 
self in that particular.’ ‘ 

** You certainly do not intend to keep 
the father prisoner for what all men 
must call a generous impulse, while his 
ae is in such imminent peril?" 

“1 will take proper measures to res- 
cue Mise Ambexly. Major Amberly is 
under arrest."’ 

* This is a tyrannical decision, sir," 
replied Mr. Marvin, hotly. ‘I protest 
againat it."’ 

‘Lam military commander in this dis- 
trict,"’ replied the colonel. ‘ Your pro 
test is not worth one word, much leas 
four. | have the honor to bid you good 
day."’ 

“lam aman and a citizen, sir, if not 
a military autocrat,’ began Mr. Marvin, 
in hot tones, 

There were bitter words struggling for 
utterance on his lips, but he repressed 
them, with a sense, perhaps, that he 
would but injure the cause of his friend. 

Ile hastily left the room, without a 
glance back at the stern face of the 
colonel. 

Major Amberly received the result of 
this interview with a flerce outburst of 
anger 

“le is a brute 
hotly. 'T know 
be successful 


he cred, 
his object Ile shall 
Then let him make the 


not a man, 


| Most of at 


*Whiat is ‘asked Mr. Mar 


his object ” 


, Vill 


Do you not know that my tnprisen 
mentis but aform’? That armed sentry 
is but a show of discipline There is 
nothing te my lifting «a window 
of this room and leaping inte the gar 
den 

lam aware of that 


heineler 


Are you not aware that there is a 
surpome init’ Tle wants me to escape 
fe would like to work up a double 
charge against me Hle can have the 
opportunity, [leave this prison to” 
night Ile can reeapture me when he 
may, and make of it what he may."’ 

“He shall make nothing of it inju 
rious te you,’ replied Mie. Marvin 

Your action will be justittable. [only 
pray that you may succeed in) your 
effort. 

Thank you for that hope,'’ replied 
the major, “'T shall not rush blindly 


into danger, but IT shall use a father’s 
energy for her release, or share her cap 
tivity if LT should fall into the hands of 
There are men about this 
region on whose aid | can depend és 

Major Amberly was as good as his 
werd. The next morning early the tid 
ings went through the town that he had 
escaped tled im the 
nhigght 

The news was 


the savayes 


from arrest, and 
received with various 


comments, His daughter's peril became 


known, and the citizens, almost unani- 
meously, justified his action. 
TO BE CONTINUED. | 
7 _ - 
Prorwantty.—There are many evils 


that lurk around the heart, and many 
temptations prompting us to respond to 
their calling, but none more readily co- 
works with all evil than profanity, and 
isever ready to lay waste a moral and 
upright mind with its deadly sting and 
arrow. Profanity, we can 
truthfully say, is the anchor of many 
evils arising trom an ungoverned dispo- 
sition. 
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I love you’ 


No. what” asked the man. 
). 2 seems to me to say, ‘Show 
it! show show it" ”’ 





That was saffcient. 








Communications ntendted for pableation in 
Bis (epartmen!. shoaid De addressed to care of 
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STORY OF A MUFF. 
BY FREDERICK LOCKER 


She's jealous! Am isorry' No 
o see my Mabe! so, 





Poor Puss now and then she draws 
Con clusions, not Without a cause 
le my idea 


We love, and I'm prepared to prove 
That jealousy i# kin to love 
In constant Woman 
My jealous Pussy cut up rough 
The day before I bought her muff 
With sable trimming 


These tearful darlings think to quel! us 
By being #0 divinely jealous 
But I krow ber better 
Hillo! Who'sthet’ A damsel! come, 
I'll follow; no, I can't, for some 
One else has met heg 
What fun! He looks a lad of grace’ 
She holds he, muff to hide her face 
They Kise—the sly puss! 
Hillo! Her mud—it's (rimmed with sable! 
it's like the muff I gave te Mabel’ 
Good lord, she’s wv Puss’ 
—_—_— SS 


FUN FOR CHRISTMAS. 


We all know that Christmas, from our 
earliest recollections, has been the season 
for rejoicing and festivities. But to en- 
joy Christmas fully, something is required 
beyond mere eating and drinking. We 
require food for the mind, the heart, and 
the buoyant spirit. 

At Christmas parties, which are gen- 
erally reunions of relations and intimate 
friends, etiquette is less rigid than at 


other times, and it would be absurd to ; 
uphold those rigid laws of fashion which | 


govern other entertainments. Every- 
bod» too, should join in the most simple 
pastimes. Old age and youth should 
unite in the general mirth. A Christ- 
mas should be an era in everybody's his- 
tory, and it should be our especial plea- 
sure to contribute by every word and 
action to the happiness of those around | 
ns, 
Among the different 


many games 


which are played at Christmas time, | 


there is none better or more of a favorite 
than that of Forfeits. The many re- 
sources to bring home a forfeit are illimi- 
table, and when it is considered what 
ierriment, what rounds of laughter some 
f these provoke, we sometimes wonder 
that this game is not played more than 
it is in this country. In England it is 
universal, but here, when the cry comes 
from the youngsters at a Christmas 
party, “Oh, let us have a good game!’ 
there is generally a simultaneous cry of 
** What shall we play ?"’ and it too often 
happens that hardly any one present 
knows the proper way of playing any of 
the many really enjoyable games by 
which the greatest number of forfeits can 
be realized, and when it comes to ‘‘cry- 
ing of the forfeits,” a still greater igno- 
rance is shown. 

We have thought that descriptions of 
some of the most popular games might 
be of interest to many of our readers, 
and be the means of enabling them to 
pass many a@ pleasant hour. 

The game of Forfeits, as practiced in | 
the old country, is played as follows: 

Some game, such as Cross Pur 
The Elements, The Alphabet, etc. 
scribed hereafter), is selected, and, in the 


event of any pereon making a mistake, | - 


he has to forfeit to some person chosen | to 
| to. 


for the purpose, any trifling article, such 


as a fan, pencil-case, knife, ring, etc. | 


When the game is concluded, one of the 
party has to kneel down, with her head 
in the lap of the person ae the for- 
‘eits, This latter person holds up the 
torfeited articles one by one in sight of | 
ihe whole company, and says, ‘‘ Here's 
a very pretty thing. What's to be done 
to the owner of it?’ The person kneel- 
ing down has to impose a penalty which 
involves some ludicrous situation, and 
is calculated to produce laughter and 
good-humor among the company pre- 
sent. This accomplished, the forfeited 
article is returned to the owner, and the 
next article proceeded with in a like 
manner. Of course, all vulgarity in 
awarding these nalties should be | 
strictly avoided. It is evident that the | 
person who has to impose the forfeits 
should possess a fund of humor and reacly | 
invention, and, to secure uninterrupted 
sport, some person should be selected 
who is gifted with these attributes. 

We will commence with some of the 
games which may be played, and after- | 
wards we will give some good forfeits to | 


| 





be used in connection therewith when 
awarding the penalties. 
Tak PuzzLe Worv.—One goes out of 


the room and the others agree upon a 
word, which is to be found out by asking | 





questions, such as, ‘‘Does the thing 
you have named tly ?"’ ** Does it walk ?”’ 
**Does it sing?’ ‘ Does it speak?” 


‘Does it grow?’’ etc. If the questioner 
cannot find out from the answers given, 
a forfeit must be paid. 

Cvrrp's Box.—This game, invented 
to compel forfeits, is played as follows: 

The one who commences offers a box 
io his right-band neighbor, and says, ‘‘! 
sell you my Cupid’s Box, which contains 
three phrases —To Love, to Kiss, and 
to Dismiss.’’ The neighbor answers, 
“Whom do you love? whom do yon 
kiss? whom do you dismiss?’ 

At each of these questions, which are | 
put separately, the person who has 
given the box names some individual 
present whom he loves, kisses, or dis- 
misses. The person whom he kisses | 
must in reality kiss him, and the one | 
that he dismisses pays a forfeit. 

CaTcn THE Kinc.—A good game to | 
follow the preceding one, is catch the | 
ring, as the company will have the oppor- 
tunity of sitting down. ‘The chairs are 
placed in a circle, just so far apart that 
each person sitting can easily reach the 
hand of another person on either side of | 
him. One person stands in the middle | 
of the circle. A piece of string with a; 
wedding, or a larger ring of brass, upon | 
it, is then tied, of a sufficient length to 
reach all round the circle, so that each | 
person may catch hold of it. The players 
are then to slide the ring along the string, | 
passing it from one to the other, aud the 
game is, for the person who stands in | 
the centre to try to catch the ring. 
When he catches it, the person with 
whom he finds it is to go in the centre, | 
and likewise pay a forfeit. 

Mr. Rep-car.—The players in this 
game each take the name of some colored 
cap, as Mr. Red-cap, Mr. Blue-cap, Mr. 
Yellow-cap, Mr. Green-cap, etc. A hand- 
kerchief, or ball, is thrown as the signal 
to speak. If it is thrown at Red-cap, the 
re must call out, ‘‘Mr. Red-cap!”’ | 

ore she can count five Red-cap must | 
answer, ‘‘ What, I, sir?’ The one who | 
called must answer as quick as thought, 
“Yea, you, sir!’’ to which Red-cap re- | 
plies, *‘Not I, sir!’ The other says, 
“Who then, sir?’ Red-cap answers, 
“Mr. Blue-cap,"’ at the same time 
throwing the handkerchief or ball at the 
one so named. Red-cap and Blue-cap 
must then repeat the same questions and 











| of Anemones.’ 


poses, | 
(de- 


THE 


answers, and Blue-cap throws at Green- | 


cap, or amy one else who happens to be 
least on ic guard. Any mastake ia 
the proper answers, or failing to speak 
quick enough before five is counted, 
pays forfeit. 

ALPHABETICAL Optxions.—This is a 
good round me, and all present can 
join in it. he leader starts off with 
“Mr. or Miss Sweetmanis——"' The 
party on the left of the leader takes up 
the pause, and says, ‘‘Amiable, Amusing, 
awkward.”’ The next on the tet, 
** Benevolent, Beautiful, Bashful."" The 
next, ‘~ harming, Caustic, Clever.’ The 
next, * Daring, Dashing, Dutiful;"’ and 
80 on all round until the whole alphabet 
is got through. 
must be given each time, each beginning 
with the special letter of the alphabet in 
rotation; failing this, a forfeit is im- 
posed, or, if the conjunction and is in- 
cautiously used, 

Tne Evewents.—In this game the 
i sit inacircle. One throws a hand- 


erchief at another, and calla out Air’ | 


The person whom the handkerchief hits 
must call out the name of some bird, or 
,some creatures that belong to the air, 
' before the callercan count ten; which he 
does in a loud voice. If a creature that 
does not live in the air is named, or if a 


person fails to speak quick enough, a | 


forfeit must be paid. 

The person who catches the handker- 
chief throws it to another in turn, and 
cries out Aarth’ 
must call out some animal, or any crea- 
; ture which lives upon the earth, in the 
same space of time allowed the other. 

Then throw the handkerchief to an- 
other, and callout Water! The one who 
catches the handkerchief observes the 
same rules as the preceding, and is liable 
to the same forfeit, unless he calis out 
immediately some creature that lives in 
the water. Any one who mentions a 
bird, beast, or fish twice, is likewise 
liable to a forfeit. 

If any playercall /'ire’ every one must 
keep slenes, because no creature lives in 
that element. 

Tak Acrnanet; on, | Love My Love 
with aN A.—Formerly this game was 
contined to the players saying in rotation, 
“IT love my love with an A, because 
he is Affectionate, Attractive, Aspiring, 
Ambitious,"’ and so on, through as many 
letters of the alphabet as might be 
approved of, each player having to invest 
his love with a quality ons with 
the letter in question, orfeits were 
exacted, tirstly, for the repetition of any 
quality mentioned by a previous player; 
secondly, for faults of spelling. 

The game, as it is at present played, 
will be understood from the following 
specimens: 

**T love my love with au A, because he 
is Affectionate, because his vame is 
Alfred, lgeause he lives at Alfriston. I 
will wive him an Album, I will feed him 
on Apple-pie, and make him a bouquet 

**] love my love with a B, because she 
is Beautiful, because her name is Bea- 
trice, because she lives in Baltimore. I 
will give her a Brooch, I will feed her on 
| Blackberries, and make her a bouquet 
f Bluebells.”’ 

This form need not be strictly adhered 
The leader of the game may vary it 
as he thinks fit; but whatever form he 
may choose to adopt, the others must 
imitate closely (allowing for the variation 
of the sexes). Failure in this must be 
punished by a forfeit; the old regulation, 
as to repetition and mistakes in spelling, 


| still holds good. 


Provenns,—One of the company 
having left the room, the rest select 
some proverb in his absence. 
admittance, he must ask random ques- 
tions of all the party in turn, who, in 
their replies, must bring in the words of 
the proverb in succession. The first 
persov who is addressed will introduce 
the first word of the proverb in the 
answer; the second person, the second 
word; and so on until the proverb is 
exhausted. For instance, ** Honesty is 
the best policy,’ is the one selected, and 
suppose the first question to be 


**Have you been out to-day?” the 
party questioned might say, 
* Yes, have, and nearly lost my 


purse; but it was picked up by a boy, 
who ran after me with it, and whose 
‘honesty’ I was glad to reward.”’ 


He then passes on to the next, and, 


says, ‘Were you in the country last 
summer ?"’ 


** Yes, in a most lovely place, where it | 


- 


‘is’ very mountainous. 

To the next one he asks, ‘Are you 
fond of reading ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, it is one of ‘the’ sweetest 
pleasures."’ 

To another, ‘Which 
summer or winter?" 


4» you prefer, 


** Both are so ~~; a that Ido not fburden upon the table prepared for its 


know which I like ‘best.’ 

To the last, ‘‘Can you tell me if there 
are any more words in this proverb?” 

**T will give you the last word, but I 
would show greater ‘policy’ if I refuse 
to answer you.” 

The person must then guess it or for- 


feit, and the one whose answer first gave his lamp to examine the new subject. 
him the idea must take his turn of being | Neither strong man nor tender child this 


guesser. If any are unable to bring in 
their word, they must likewise pay a for- 
feit. Itis an extremely amusing game, 
from the laughable way in which some 
of the words are necessarily introduced. 
The proverb should be a familiar one. 
CRYING THE FORFEITS. 


This is generally the merry time, and lashes lay in a thick fringe upon the 


all are anxious to know their sentence 
and what they are to do to redeem their | 
forfeited articles. To assist our young | 
(and old?) friends we append a few. 

We will suppose the momentous ques- 
tion has been asked, ‘‘Here is a pretty | 


thing. What shall be done to the 
owner?’ They may then be sentenced | 
as follows: 


Hop round the room three times with- | 
out stopping. 

Repeat the alphabet back wards. 

Rub one hand on your forehead, and | 
at the same time strike the other on the 
chest without changing the motion of | 
either for an instant. 

To keep silence and preserve a serious 
face for tive minutes whatever your com- 
pamion may do to cause you to laugh. 

Pay a compliment, and undo it after- 
wards, to every one present. 

Kiss yourself. This is done by kissing 
yourself in the looking-glaas. 

To be blindfolded, and fed with cold | 
water till you guess who is feeding you. | 
Say five flattering things to the lady 

you love. 

Call your true love's name 
chimney. 

Bow to the prettiest, kneel to the wit- 
tiest, and kiss the one you love best. 

Put two chairs back to back, take off 
your shoes, and jump over them. (The , 
fun consists in a mistaken idea that the 
chairs are to be jumped over, whereas it 
is only the shoes’) 


up the 


Three qualifications | 


The person who is hit | 


On his re- | 


| cut its way to secrets that were destined 
to benefit the living. 








SATURDAY 


| Kiss the candlestick, When ordered 
| to do so, you politely request a lady to 
| hold the candle for you. As soon as she 


has it in her hand she is supposed to | 


be the candlestick, and you, of course, 
kiss her 
Take the blind man's choiee. The one 


who isto pay a forfeit stands with the 
face to the wall; one behind makes signs 
suitable to a kiss, a pincs, and a box on 
the ear, and then demands whether the 


first, second or third b- preferred; which. | 


ever it chances to be is given, 

“Poor Baby.” (For a gentleman.) 
Let the wretched victim seat himself in 
the centre of the room, wrapped in a 
shawl. Then each lady in the company 

| is to take him something in a spoon, and 

| while feeding him speak to him in baby 
language, as * Tits-um-Wopsy-Wopsy! 
Take ums gruelly gruelly!"” 

The Old fiache or, (Foragentleman, ) 
Let the miserable being sit in the middle 
of the reom, and while threading a nee- 

j} dle continue to repeat, ‘Oh, the incon- 
venience of a single life!’ 

The Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 
The player whose forfeit is cried must 
|} take a lighted candle in his hand, and 
| select some other player to be his squire, 
who takes hold of his arm, and they then 
go round to all the ladies in the com 
pany. It is the squire’s office to kiss the 
rand of each lady, and after each kiss 
' to wipe the knight's mouth with a hand. 
chief. 

The Disappointment. A lady ad- 
| vances toward the penitent, as if to kiss 
him, and when close to him turns quietly 
around and allows the expected 
be taken by |.er nearest neighbor. 

The Adept. Laugh, then whistle; ory, 
then whistle, cough, then whistle, 

The Naturalist. Imitate six animals; 
the dog, the duck, the cuckoo, the crow, 


| the donkey, and the unicorn’ (The last 
is intended as a puzzler.) 
Dance the Blind Quadrille. This is 


performed when a great number of for- 
feits are to be disposed of, 

is danced by eight of the company with 
| their eyes him folded, and as they are 
| certain to become completely bewildered 
during the figures, it always affords in- 
finite amusement to the spectators. 

Sometimes two forfeits may be brought 
out together-—a gentleman and a lady— 
to make the penalties more amusing, as 
for instance 

“Still We Are Not Happy."’ The 
gentleman must give the lady his arm, 
lead her around the room, stopping be- 
fore each one of the company until a 
| compliment has been paid them, as to 
| their being a charming couple, etc. After 





A quadrille | 


| curiously. 


kiss to | 


| 


each compliment the eouple must ex- | 


claim, “Still I am not happy!'—com. 
| mencing in a low key at first, gradually 
increasing in tone until the last compli- 
ment is paid, then ‘Still we are not 
happy!’ is shouted at the top of their 
voices, and end with an embrace. 

“I'm Not to be Sneezed At.’ Let 
the gentleman lead the lady around the 
room; both must stand before each one 
of the company and sneeze. The indig- 
nant rebuff from each of the company 
must be, ‘‘I’m not to be sneezed at."’ 

ee SSS 


A ROMANCE OF THE SCALPEL. 


BY DR, A. M. 


Many years ago a young American, 
a medical student named Astley, went 
to Lima. The love of adventure was 
ome upon him, Proud of the profes- 
sion for which he was studyiug, and 
| trusting to it fur subsistence, strong and 
healthy in body and in mind, he left with 
a bold heart, and this was the life he 
led, and what came of it. 

At a time when the difficulty of pro- 
curing subjects for anatomical study was 
very great, and when to procure them 
honestly was impossible, as the prejudice 
against dissection was so strong that no 
one was willing to submit the body of 
any one connected with him to examina 
tion, it is well known that there were 
men who made it their business to ob- 
tain, at noe small risk, bodies, generally 
those of the newly buried, which they 
seld to surgeons, medical students, or, 
| indeed, to any one who stood in need of 
| the ghastly commodity. 

This class, known as ‘‘ body snatchers’ 
jand ‘resurrection men,"’ has died out, 
since there is happily now little prejudice 





against what has been triumphantly 
proved to be a necessary branch of sci- 
entific study; but at the time of ou 
| story their hideous work was a thriving 
and profitable one. 

Richard Astley, in common with the 
| rest of the profession, availed himself of 
their services, and many times in the 
| black night his door gras opened to those 
| who did not knock, but who were ex 
| pected and waited for, and who, enter 
Ling silently, stealthily deposited a dread 


reception. Old and young, men, women, 
and children, all in turn lay upon that 
grim table, and Astley’s skillful scalpel 


One night, as many nights before, the 
stealthy visit was paid, and Asticy took 


time, but a young and beautiful woman. 
The dead face was so lovely that it did 
not seem possible that light in the closed 
eyes, and color in the pale lips and 
cheeks, could make it lovelier. ‘he fair 
hair had fallen back, and gave no shade 
to the white brow, and the long, fair 


violet-tinted underlids. 
She was very tall and slender, and her 
hands, one of which hung down as she | 
lay upon the table, were long and per- | 
fectly shaped. | 
As Astley lifted the hand to lay it on 


| her breast, he thought how beautiful it | 


must once have been, since now, when | 
there was not the faintest rose-tint to 
relieve the deathly pallor of it, it was so 
exquisite. She wore one garment, a long 
shroud, very straightly made, and below 
which her delicate feet were seen, bare | 
to the ankle. 

Astley was troubled as he had never 
been before. The idea of treating this 
beautiful corpse as he had done all others 
brought to him in like mauner was re- 
pulsive to him, and he recoiled from it 
as from the thought of sacrilege. But 
hew could he rid himself of the lovely 
burden? It was possible that the men 
who had brought it might be bribed to 
take it back again, and if they should 
refuse— But be was imcapable of dis- 
tinct thought upon the subject, and 
could only determine that in any case | 
the beautiful thing before him should be 
treated with reverence and respect. He 
gently covered it from bead to foot with 
a long white cloth, and, locking the door | 
of communication between his bedroom 
and the rvom in which it lay, threw him- 
self upon his bed without undressing, for 
the night was newly gone. 

tut his sleep was broken, and his 


| ——. 
lL. 


| grew swiftly in the poor girl's mind. 


EVENING 


dreams were feverish, aml in some way 
all connected with what lay in the neat 
room. 

Now it seemed to him that it glided in 
through the locked deor, with hands 
folded on its breast, and eyes still fast 
closed, and stood by his inkde; and 
now the dream was that he had opened 
a vein in one of the delicate arma, and 
that warm, living blood poured fast from 
it; amd, finally, fe woke with a ery of 
horror from a ghastly dream that he had 
entered the reom, and found that some 
unknown hand had anticipated him in 
the work of dissection 

The horror was upon him after he 
woke to know it was a dream, and, open 
ing the door, he looked in upon the table, 
No change there of any kind, The long 
sheeted tigure lay in the half light of 
dawn as he bad seen it in the lamplght, 
very straight and still. 

It was net until nearly that 
Astley raised the covering to look once 
—_ upon the beautiful dead face, and, 
when he did so, he saw with wonder, net 
unmixed with terror, that a change had 
come upon it, He could not tell what it 
might be. The deathly pallor was there 
still, but in some way the face was not 
the same. Ile looked into it long and 
Surely a change had passed 
over the eyes, for, though they were 
still fast shut, they looked now as though 
closed in sleep rather than in death. fe 
lifted an eyelid tenderly with his finger. 
There was not death in the eye. Uneon- 
aciousness, trance, there might be, but 
not death. 

He was certain now that she was not 
dead, though he could find no life in her 
pulses. For hours he strove to call back 
the spirit, until at length color returned, 
and warmth, and life, and she lay before 
him sleeping tranquilly like a child. He 
had placed * on his bed, and now sat 
by her side with a throbbing heart to 
await her awakening. 

She slept so long, and in the waning 
light looked so pale, that he feared she 
was again about to fall into the strange 
deathly trance from which he had with 
so much difficulty recovered her. In his 
terror of that he cried out for her to 
awake, and the sound of his cry awoke 
her with a start. 

He had prepared a speech that was to 
calm and reassure her when she woke 
bewildered to find herself so strangely 
clothed and lodged; but she no more 
needed calming and reassuring than an 
infant too young to know its mother 
from any other woman. She looked 
round with a wondering gaze that was 
almost infantine, and her pe restin 
upon Astley, she sat up in bed and asker 
him for food. It was evident that she 
had no recollection of illness, and neither 
anxiety or curiosity as to her present 
position, 

She ate the food which was brought to 
her with appetite, and would have risen 
from the bed, apparently unconscious 
that she wore no garment but a shroud, 


had not aay persuaded her to lie down | 
nh. 


and sleep aga 

He left her sleeping, and went to 
another room profoundly puzzled, Here 
was this beautiful woman, ignorant, and 
almost helpless as a child, oown upon 
him for protection, as it was clear that she 
did not remember anything which would 
lead to the discovery of her friends, It 
was possible that her senses had left her 
altogether, never to return; the lovel 
creature might be a harmless idiot all 
the rest of her days. 

lis perplexity was interrupted by the 
entrance of the cause of it. She stood 
at the door wrapped round in one of the 
bed-coverings, looking at him with a 
aweet, childish, vacant expression, that 
was touching in its helplessness, ‘1 
must call her something,’’ he thought, 
as she stood apparently rg | for him 
to speak; ‘her name shall be Mary."’ 

‘Are you better Mary, and will you 
sit in this chair?” 

She paid no attention to the inquiry, 
but tank the offered seat, and began » 
lently rocking herself to and tie. Tt had 
such a ghostly effect to see her there by 
the lamplight, robed in the long white 
drapery, with her beautiful tae still 
pale, tuough no longer deathly, rocking 
herself in silence, that Astley felt a sen 
sation very like fear thrilling through 
him. He must do something, for he 
could not bear this. He took upa book, 
the tirst that came to hand, and offered 
it to her 

She took it with a childlike smile, and 
laying it open upon her knees began to 
flutter the leaves backward and forward, 
playing idly with them, 

“Good heavens!’ said Astley, to him 
self, ‘‘she is mad, imbecile at any rate; 
I must do something with her.” 

But it was impossible to think with 
her before him, and taking her by the 
hand, he said 

‘Now, Mary, you must go back tu 
bed, and to-morrow——" 

She did not wait for the 
sentence, but once to do as she 


rose at 


was bidden, aml walked quietiy back to | 


the inner room 

Astley fastened the door and felt as if 
he were going mad from sheer bewilder 
ment, She must have clothes the very 
first thing, and how were they tg be pro 


cured without taking some one into his | 


confidence? Even if he knew where to go 
for them, he knew nothing of what a 
woman's clothes should be It was evi 
dent then that some one must be told of 
the extraordinary adventure, and it was 
equally evident that it must be a woman 
in whom he confided, as he required 
practical help of a kind no man could 
give him. 

The morning dawned before he could 
arrange any settled plan, and finally he 
decided that he could not, if he bones ru 


himself of the charge of her, therefore | 


she should remain in his house, and he 
would tell all tu the woman who acted 
as his housekeeper, who chanced to be 
absent atthetime. The woman returned 
early in the day, and Astley at once told 
her, and implored her assistance. To 


his great relief she agreed at once to do | 


everything that lay in her power for the 
unhappy girl, ne | 
poade, Astley left the house for the day, 


determined to shake off the unpleasaut 


apression which the whole thing had 


made upou him. 
Returning at night 
clothed, 


he found Mary 
and looking less 
pale and i 
that she had been dressed like a child, 
having apparently no idea of assisting 
herself at all. 

It would be impossible 
minutely how teneliionea 


to describe 
dawned, and 
It 
was not a gradual growth from infancy, 
but came in fitful snatches. The greatest 


, change came first, when her face bright. | 


ened from its sweet, blank vacancy of 
expression at Astley’s approach, and 


| then she beyan to wait upon him like a 


loving child Hedevoted himself to her 


end of the | 


a few arrangements , 


His housekeeper told him | 


PONT. 


very tenderly, almost asa mother devotes 
herself to her child, and with iifinite 
patience taught her to read and to write 

She learned also to sew, and was not 

unskillful in such woman's craft; but 

what he taught her was learned quickest, 
best 

Two years passed, and Mary had de 
veluped so rapidly that she was much 
more like other women in knowledge 
and acquirementa, but she had no 
memory of anything before her trance 
ai told her the whole story, and 
urged her te try and recall something of 
the time before, but it was in vain, her 
memory was clean gone, And the pre 
sent time was s, happy that they cared 
little for the past. She was something 
belonging so entirely to him, even her 
life she owed to his care, and loved him 
#0 intensely, there being uo one in the 
word whom she knew or loved beside, 
that he could not fail to be very happy; 

‘and the mystery of the bond between 
them enhanced its charm. 

They were married, and still she lived 
in the same privacy se before; her hus. 
band and his lovesufficed for everything, 
and she shrank from entering a world 
of which she knew noth Astley's 
acquaintance had long ago decided that 
if he was not mad, he was at least cocen- 
trie enough to make his society undesir- 
able, and had fallen off one by one, leav- 
ing him none but a professional circle. 
Ile had the reputation of being skillful, 
and his practice was a ge one; his 
spare hours were devoted to his home, 

| which was his heaven, 

Iwo more eee passed, years of the 

most perfect happiness. ary differed 
now in nothing from other women save 
| for that blank existence of more than 
| twenty years. Her memory of that time 
jmever returned. She lived entirely 
| within doors, Astley had one evening 
j taken her for a walk, and the unaccus- 
}tomed sights and sounds of the streets 
had territied her so much that he never 
repeated the experiment. 

At Umesa longing to introduce his 
beautiful wife to his old friends and rela 
tives was very strong, but the difficulties 
of explanation, or of deceit, which it 
would involve, combined with her ex- 
treme aversion to the project, always 
| prevailed, and the idea was dismissed as 
the thing was impossibdle. 

Six years had passed since the event- 
ful night when alee had been brought 
as dead to Astley's door, when walking 
one day in the streets of the city, he met 
an old friend whom he had not seen since 
his departure from his native land, The 
recognition was mutual, and Astley in- 
sisted upon his friend's returning with 
him tg dinner. The invitation waa cor- 
dially given and willingly accepted, and 
thiuking to surprise his friend Andrew 
Holt by the sudden sight of his wife's 
loveliness, he said nothing of his being 
married, picturing to ALimselt what 
his astentahenent would be when he saw 
her. 





[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 
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ESTHER'S TRIALS. 
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‘Well, well’ This seems hard, very 
hard, indeed; but it is God's will, and 
‘all things work logether for good to 
them that love him.’”’ 

With these words, the little woman 
folded the letter which she had just read, 
and laid it upon the mantle-shelf with a 
trembling hand, 

Poor Esther! 

Her father had died after three days 
of unconsciousness, leaving his family 
involved in pecuniary difficulties 

Her mother, who had been bedridden 
for a number of years, did not long sur 
vive the death of her husband 

With her head bent upon her knees, 
Esther pondered over the contents of the 





letter, and her slight form shook with a 
tremor of deep emotion. At length she 
j arose, and tying on her bonnet, went 


out into the orchard 

Leaving her for a moment, we will 
take a peep at the letter on the mantel 
shelf 


My Dean Paina 


leuppese you are aware 
that, some time before hie death, your father 
borrowed from me a eum of money, giving me ae 
| security & mortge@ge upon hisfarm leaw your 
brother a few day® aay, and told hin that [wae 
presred for money, and would be obliged to sell 
the mortgage if he war unable to redeem it 
He told me that he was not only unable, but 
| unwilling to comply with my request, and certain 
elreumetances, over which Thad ne control, have 

| Cumvetiod me to dispose of the mortgage toa 
ung nan of wy acquaintance for ready inoney 

| Hearing that this person intends settling on the 
| farm immediately, I feel it my duty to notify 





you of the fact, and at the same time offer yous | 






| home my family until you are able to procure 
a eultable situation 

| Yours, with respect Cwantes bens 

} Over the orchard into the meadow 


| slowly walked Esther 

| She was thinking of the olden days 

| the days of happy childhood—when she 
land Roger had ne unpered over that very 
l meadow, and under the shade of 
yonder chestnut tree; and she wondered 
how Royer could have changed so mueh 
and how a few years’ residence in the 
| city could have blotted out all the sunny 
j; memories that were now rushing back 
j into her heart, and with all the yearning 
— of a sister for an only brother 
' 


sat 


exclaimed 

“Oh, Roger! Royer!’ 

She thought, too, of Tom Wilson, the 
companion of all their rambles, the sharer 
of all their fun and frol« 

} What of Tom” 

Had he, teow, forpyotten”? 
Pom, who, vears, had light 
; ened for her many a household burden; 
who had wooed aud won her, and whose 
wife she had promised to be inthe golden 
years that were to come 

Surely he had not forgotten the past? 

although years agohe had gone out from 
her presence with a frown upen his brow 
because she could not, dared not, leave 
j her sick mother, and accompany him. 
} She would have followed him to the 
jends of the earth but for the sacred 
leharge that had been committed to her 
| trust 

And she had never regretted the step 
she had taken 

Perchance, even now he was thinking 
of her, and deeply repentingof the hasty 
step which had divided them, perhaps 
forever 

Thus thought and reasoned Esther as 
she wandered from field to fleld, con- 
stantly something that 
brought another pang to her heart; and 
it was not until the sun had set, and the 
shadows of evening were shrouding the 
landscape, that she thought of turning 
her steps toward home. 

Ilome' [t was no home of hers now 
She had no place upon earth to call by 
that sweet name 

Henceforth strangers would 
round the old hearthstone, and strange 
voices would ring through the old cot 
tage that had shielded and sheltered her 
infancy 

Phus soliloquizitg, Esther did not ob- 


in later 


discovering 


she | 


gather 







serve a stranger who had been 
her for some time and whe, on 

her come toward the otvhard, had care 
fully let down the bare of the gate, andl 
now stead waiting ber ap 

With an exclamation of surprise, she 
started back, and gazed full on the in- 
truder 

** Rather, don't you know me?" 

Ah, yes, it needed not the broad glare 
of day t> tell Esther who stood there. 

“Oh, Tom’ 

This was all she could utter. 

Ile towk her hand and led her to the 
seat under the old pear tree 

Hejtokd ber how long and how bitterly 
he had repented of his conduct toward 
her; bow utterly he had des | him- 
self for his selfishness, and how shame 
) and pride had so kk kept bim from 
| acknowledging bis fault and begging for 
| her forgiveness. 
| He told her of all his wanderings, and 
|how her spirit had followed him, and 
| watched over him, and strengthened him, 

How he had struggled, and toiled, and 
saved only for her, and now returned to 
} cast himself upon her mercy, bumbly 
and truly penitent. 

And E r was satisfied. 

She spoke of all her trials and sorrows 
during these long years. 

Of those who been laid side by aide 
in the little graveyard on the hill; of 
Roger's neglect and want of sympathy 
with her in all her deep afflictions. 

Finally, she told him of ithe letter that 
had broken the last link of her earthly 
associations, and that she had just re- 
turned from bidding a silent farewell to 
the dear familiar unta of childhood 
and youth. 

Tom drew a paper from his pocket, 
and laid it upon her lap: 

In the deepening twilight it was very 
difficult for Eather to make out ita im- 
port, but she read 
it waa the mortgage w 
had given to Mr, Elly, and the whale 
truth flashed across her mind. 

** And so it in yours now ?"' she said. 

‘Not mine, but ours, darling. 

It was quite dark when vr J 
but the dead that had hidden from 
Kather the bright sunshine of that 
ay summer day, was lifted, from 
per heart, 


_—_— SS 

Let not sleep fall upon your eyes till 
| you have thrice reviewed the transactions 
of the past day, Where have | turned 
aside from rectitude’ What have | been 
doing’ What have I left undone which 
I] ought to have done? Begin thus from 
the first act, and proceed; and, in con- 
clusion, at the ill which you have done, 
be troubled, and rejoice for the gyand 
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relating camanety o> 
4 misen obcaid be witragecs \@ 
Barenpar Evasive Poet | 


y to the expreseed wishes of 
our correspondents concerning 
ma for atreet and house toilettos 

can be “gotten up” out of last win 
ter's skirts and polonaises, we have de 
termined to devote a portion of this 
week's “ Boudvir’ to descriptions of 
such costumes. For instance, one oor. 
that she kas « 





our readers are doubtless in a similar 
in these hard times it wel! 


suggest, pre 
pwdlico, that, firstly, if the skirt is really 
a good one, buy seven or eight yarde of 
ng 00 geety 02 yeER® 
the silk of the skirt. Take ont : ao 
width— 
is ordinarily wide—line it 


= and put in a new 

two if the silk 

with thin black crinoline, and set it on 
to the band in a triple box plait. Next 
trim the sides and front width at the 
bottom with a knife-edge ing five or 
six inches The old back width 
will come in nicely here, for in + 

th any im lection or worn p 

= opto am y Above place a shir- 
ring of four divisions, ending in a nar 
row frill at the bottom; above this two 
upright frills, Down each side width, 
just where the plain back width joins 
the side and front trimming, place a 





ae 


verpendicular fing, with a ruffle 
9 each side of i. Do not forget to 
fasten your box-plaited back widthe by 


tapes sewed on at regular intervals on 
the under seamea. So much for the under 
skirt Now take your cashmere po 
lonaine, if you have one, fasten it half 
way up the front with bows of ribbon, 
continuing the bows up to the neck. 
Loop it well up at the sides, and suffi 
clenly at the back, just below the waist, 
to form a bouffante. Flat backa, devoid 
of the fullness which a tournure gives, 
are not fashionable, Draw back the 
front widths piainly, but easily, with 
tapes attached tothe underseams, Alter 
the sleeves, if half flowing, to a plain 
coataleeve, and cither add a pleated 
frill of cashmere or silk to fall over the 
wrist, Finiah the neck with a round 
stasfing collar, ending in front with 
pointe turned over f not already 
trimmed with lace, you will tind tg 
garment greatly improved by # fini 

yak lace around the bottom, oF elee pro 
cure a sufficient quantity of cashmere 
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apron overskftt and basque. Trim the 
former with bead passamenteriec and yak 
lace, Finish at the back with a sash of 
silk, with loopsand hanging ends. Make 
the basque plain, corded on the edge; 
sleeves after one of the many pretty 
models given in our columns from time 
to time. Trim with beaded passamen 
terie across the shoulders, to represent 
buckles, and across the sleeve horizon 
tally. Last of all, tell us when you com 
plete this rejuvenation of your Cashmere 
whether the result be not entirely charm 
ing and satisfactory 
fe must not forget to mention among 

the novelties in dress goods the ewiged 
and checked velveta which are beiny 
used for overdresses, cuiraassos and po 
lonaines. The stripes are wider than 
those which were in vogue some years 
ago, and are alternated with stripes of 
gros grain, from a half inch to two inches 
in width Sometimes the design is in 
aquare blocks of velvet, upon a satin oF 
gros grain surface, This fabric comes 
in all the dark made color, and, of 
course, in black, The suite are ver 
stylish, when worn in conjunction with 
tain underskirts of velvet or gros grain. 
ti a polonaiss ts made of the striped 
velvet, and trimmed with thread or gui 
pure lace, the undegskirt should be of 
Jain uneut and untrimmed velvet 
costume could be more elegant 
Sometimes the striped is used to trim a 
silk undershirt, 

We notion a plum-oolored silk, with 
two bias founces of striped, plum colored 
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basque of the velvet. sash of plain plum 
colored velvet, with deep fringe on the 
erds 

There is a revival of the mlver brocade, 
heavy enough to stand alone, which was 
« popular in the days of our grand 
mothers. An elegant dinner dress of 
black and silver brooade, in an arabesque 
patiorn, was made with a long, full 
train, The frout is trimmed at the bot 
tom with a kilt pleating of black faille 
The apron overdress was of black faille 
out in three pointed pleoes, the miuctdle 
one the wilest, each fringed, aud caught 
together by bows of faille; between the 
upenings showed the brocade Tnstead 
of a sash war a piece of taille, 
pointed at the end, and reaching to the 
hem of the dress It was caught in a 
maf, just below the waist, and trimmed 
rom thence downward with bows of 
faille, sleeves of faule, and cuirass basque 
of the brocade. A more elegant costume 
cannot well be imagined 
| Cashmere or drap d'ete cloth saoques, 
tlauuel lined, and branded all ower, and 
beaded, are very much worn, We no 
treed a beutiful costume of stone colored 
cashmere, trimmed with bands of violet. 
colored velvet; the underskirt, walking 
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loug 








tom, headed by twe folds of violet-ool- 
ored velvet, n a > see 


flounce, and two more bands velvet. 

sepa 
rated by bands of velvet. The overskirt 
consisted of two straight, plain widths 


of cashmere, attached do the side seams, 
from the waist half down, the place 


of joining concealed a pleating of 
| caukenare and band velvet These 
| widths were thea caught up im a bouflante 







































skirt with the 


of | 


five yards will be ample-—and make an | 


velvet, an apron overndreas, and cuirass | 


length, with kilted tlounce at the bot. | 


THE 


of our readers tried the new 
cloth? We hear 

of tte good qualities, 
entirely impervious to 


‘ie the ord weight of a long full 
cloak of it; and after the weight of an 
old-fashioned waterproof mt, the 
relief of wearing it ain oul ba tmaained 
The material is said tw be a mixture of 
Sovtch gingham and silk, covered with a 
thin coating of rubber. As a summer 
wrap for protection against rain, it will 
alse be found invalaab 

We referred not long ago to the fancy 
that Worth seemed to have for reviving 
| fovteh plaids, and using them for street 
leostumes. While it is a fashion that 
| our own taste cannot approve, yet others 
| may feel differently, and for their benefit 
we give a few hints concer 
costumes. The least ob are 

'the black and white. For instance, as 

we have seen, an underskirt of plaid 

trimmed with kit aa of the same 
at the bottom, above a knife-blade pleat 
ing of black cashmere, then a bias puff 
| aad standing ruffle of plaid. (verdress 
of black cashmere, simple deep apron 
with sash ends. Cuiraas basque of cash- 
mere, sleeves of the plaid. Black felt 
hat, with black and white wing, and 
black ostrich tip. 
Ornaments for the hair, such as an 
| ostrich tip or claster of rosebuda, are 

worn high up, either directly on top or a 

little to the left aide. 
ANSWEHA TO CORMESPONDENTS. 
Mus. A. Wanper (Gilboa, Ohio).— 
Sent paper patterns by mail, 24th inst. 
Mies Nevin W. (Jewell, Kansas). - 

Sent samples by mail, 24th inst. Hope 
you received them safely. 

| Mise Bianxcne W.—You can wear a 

very plain coiffure if you please, Let 

the entire part on top of the head be 
seon, wave the hair on cach side, and 
draw back in loose folds. Plait the back 
hair in one large braid and tie low down. 
| For the house, you can wear a loose loop 
of hair behind, instead of a braid. Goin 
out into the air tumbles it too much, anc 
| gives an unneat appearance. If your 

' Teochend is high, wear frizzes low down 

jon it—either of your own hair or false. 
if the latter, wear a crown braid and 
fasten the frizzes under it. A half-blown 

lrome or ostrich tip is worn for evening 
coiffure, high upou the left side 
Niwon, 
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TAKING OFF THE SHOES. 


In Syria the people never take off their 
caps or turbans when entering a house 
or visiting a friend, but they always 
leave their shoes atthe door, The reason 
is, that their floors are covered with clean 
| mate and rugs, aud in the Moslem houses 

the men kneel on the rugs to pray, and 
press their foreheads to the floor, so that 
it would not be decent or respectful to 
walk in with dirty shoes and spoil the 
nijjady on which they kmeel to pray. 
Lis have no mat or scrapers, and it is 
much cheaper and simpler to leave the 
shoes, dirt and all, at the door, 

It is very curious to go to Syrian 
school houses, and see the piles of boots 
and shoes at the door, There are new, 
bright-red shoes, and old, tattered kob 
hobs, and black shoes, and sometimes 
yellow shoes, The kob-kobs are wooden 

| clogs, made to raise the feet out of the 
toud and water, having a little strap over 
the tue to keep ition the foot. You will 
often see littl boys and girls running 
slown steps and paved streets on these 
dangerous kob-kobs Sometimes they 
slip, and then down they go on their 
noses, and the kob-kobs tly off and go 
rattling over the stones, and little Ali or 
| Unset, or whatever his name is, begins to 
, shout, * Yaimme’ ya imme!’—‘oh, my 
j mother’ —and cries out, just like chil 
dren in other countries 

But the funniest part of it ir to see the 

boys when they come out of school, and 
| try to find their shoes, all mixed together 
jinone pile. When the school is out the 
boye make a rush forthe door Then 
comes the tug of war, A dozen boys 
are standing aud shuffling on the pile of 
shoes, running their toes into their own, 
stumbling ower the kob-boba, and then 
making a dash to get out of the crowd. 
| Mometimes shins will be kicked, and hair 
pulled, and tarbooshes thrown off, and 
a great screaming follows, which will 
j only cease when the teacher comes with 
* Ana,” or a stick, and quells the riot, 
Phat pile of shoes will have to answer 
(for a yoo! many schoolboy-tights and 
bruised noses and hard feelings in Syria. 
You will wonder how they can tell their 
own shoes, The boys often do wear off 
each others shoes by mistake, or on pur 
| pose, and then you will see Selim run 
ning with one shoe on, and one of Ibra 
him's in his hand, shouting and cursing 
Ibrahim'’s father, grandfather, and al 
hie family, until he receives back his lost 
preperty 


-> - - 

Patenioon, —Indulgenece in falsehood 
supplies those who are addicted to it 
with a plausible apology for every crime, 
amd with a supposed sheltes from punish 
It tempts them to rush inte dan 
ger from the mere expectation of impu 
nity, and when practised with frequent 
sHOOORA, It teaches them to confound the 
gradations of yuilt, from the effects of 
Whiek there is, in their imaginations, at 
least, a sure and common protection, It 


ment 


corrupts the early simplicity of youth, , 


it blasts the fairest bloessame of genius, 
and will, most assuredly, concentrate 
every effort by which we may hope to 
improve the talents and mature the vir 
tues of those whom it infects, 
—_ - ->_ 

Peon acy Pacen Moonstry.—Nothing 

ws more amiable than true modesty, and 


which is false; the one guards virtue, 
the other betrays it. True modesty is 
ashamed to do anything that is repug 
nant to goml reason, false modesty us 
ashamed to do anything that is opposite 
te the hamer of those with whom the 
party converses, True modesty avouls 
everything that is criminal; false y 
everything that is unfashionable. The 
latter is only a general, undetermined 


below the waist, and the square cmd ad! instinct: the former is that instinct 
sides trimmed with bands of velvet. It himited and circumscribed by the rules 
was draw back from the sides | of prudence. 

ond pamaeuty Gage 6 Ge —_—o > 

A encque of the cashmere, lined with = Dxrur learning will make you accepta. 
Genadl, anf coming low over the bigs, | bic to the learard; but it is only an easy 
while the back fronts were rather and obliging behavior and entertaining 
ae Se wage Se ee Ses & comversation that will make you agreca- 

tremmed the ble in all companies. 


sou! sting of con. 
feased poverty is not nearly so burning 
as is the reality of being poor while 


nothing more contemptible than that) 


SATURDAY EVE 
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ev 4. omrTe, 


| The oid north breese throngh the skeleton 


trees 
le eaten the year owt érearily 

But ieed tet )t biew. for at home ee saow 
That the dry loge crack ic cheer!) 

And the froses is te fetters 
Hee up the wood we cae bere it. 

| For Obrietmas ie come, and te every home 

To summer our hearts can Lern if 
| Here's happiness te oll, abroad aed at b 
| Here's happiness to ail, for Christmas is 
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| And far and pear o'er landscape freer, 
From casements brig! (iy streaming 

| With oheerfel qie@ on the fallen snow 

The reddy light * gleaming, 
The wind may shout a it likes without 

It may bluster but never can harm er 
Por a merrier dim shall resvwnd within 

And our Cbristmas feelings @arm us 
Here's happiness to all, abroad and at home 
Here's happiness to al! for Christmas is come 
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LIFE ON THE LONE OONTINENT. 
BY CAPTAIN CARNES, 
Ho 6 STEALING HORSES. 


Our attitudes were not pictoresque; 
our position far from poetical or envi- 
able. For more than half an hour we 
had been scratching our faces and prick- 
ing our hands by crawling among the 
ferns and bristling bushes, advancing 
upon we knew not what, endeavoring to 
make out the —- of some sounds 
which had distu our resting and 
dozing faculties. 

Kasil was even then, prospectively, a 
ranger, for his hair was powdered with 
nay and other seeda, and our moustaches 

and the gold tassels of our official cha 
peaux wore more than a widow's weeds. 

“It's one of those rascally night 
birda,”’ avowed Basil, in some ~~ 
ness of manner, ‘“‘and for this reason 
have | allowed these condemned bram- 
bles to outline a pretty smart imitation 
of the map of Australia on my nose and 
cheeks!" 

I chuckled like a bullfrog, as 1 realized 
that I, also, had capes, coasts, promon- 
tories, and bays, done in ved on my own 
visage. Then I returned, in a decided 
manner: 

‘No, Basil; those were human tones, 
but [ am afraid that we did not make out 
the exact direction of them.” 

After crawling about for half an hour, 
we concluded to turn in our tracks and 
wet back to our starting-point. Only 
our extremely dangerous locality pre 
vented some emphatic and inelegant ex- 
pressions at our fruitless exploit. I did 
mutter my disgust at our illustration of 
one of Shakespeare's plays—‘' Much Ado 
About Nothing’’—but, as we again came 
up to the clump of acacias where we bad 
halted for the night's rest, we were mo- 
mentarily deprived of speech, Our horses 
were gone! 

**T swear,’’ aspirated Basil, with his 
droll humor, “if I wouldn't have given 
a dollar to see that thing done, It is 
legerdemain.”’ 

* Not a crackle of the bushes to betray 
them. It's downright, civilized horse 
stealing.” 

** What are we going to do?’’ 

“A hard question. Here we are more 
than twenty miles from the outpost, and 
must be in by sunrise to start with the 
gang for Botany Bay. I swear, this is 
serious!"’ 

* Not laughable, at all,’ was the re- 
sponse, as we sat down for a moment 
under the ferns. But, as there were no 
points in the case to argue, we mighty 
soon summed up the only conclusion to 
be arrived at—to push forward as rapidly 
as possible on foot. 

he night was peculiarly trying in its 
character—atill as death, and dark as the 
tomb—but, knowing the country quite 
well, we made considerable progress in 
the next three hours, moving cautiously, 
however, with our carbines lying in the 
hollow of the Jeft arm, and our right 
hands held for instant action, 

Suddenly Basil halted me. His eye 
had caught the twinkle of a light some- 
where tothe left of us. It might be a 
tiretly, for he lost it the instant that he 
saw it; but I suggested that we should 





j step back » yard or two, and, mayhap, 


come within range again. Acting upon 
the idea, we found the light stationary, 
but fitful. We knew that there were no 
shepherds’ cabins within a dozen miles 
of us, so, with the utmost caution, we 
moved forward—on, and on, and on. The 
light had been more than three miles 
distant when we discovered it, and as we 
neared it, one moment we lost it, and 
the next it could be seen, owing to the 
broken nature of the ground over which 
we were passing 
gone altogether, either extinguished, or 
our course had been so altered that it 
had got beyond our range of vision, As 
we came up to this woody district, know- 
ing our Liability to stumble upon a camp 
of bushwhackers, we hod to keep every 
| faculty on the alert 
| Directly the stamping of horses warned 
us of our proximity to frend or foe, and 
dropping down ain among the ferns 
we crept forward, peering to the right 
and the left of us, listening and drawing 


near the dull echoes of the restless, 
treading feet. 
' (Creeping at last through a tangled 


felump of bush we discovered two men, 
wild and ferecious of aspect, armed to 
the teeth almost, eng vee 
their evening repast. he remains of a 
kanyaroo lying near showed from whenoe 
they had derived their roast. They 


from the murderous blades of which the 
bloody juices of the half raw meat 
dripped over and through their fingers. 
Their tlerce visayes were so stained and 
weather-beaten that we could not guess 
‘at their nationality, but their accoutre- 
ments bespoke their cocupation—that of 
the maurauding, murderous outlaw. 


of tearing and swallowing the meat, but 
as they drew the huge kniyes up and 
down their leggings and significantly 
thumbed the points we bethbought us 
that it was time to say to the 
scene. With the most extreme care we 
retreated, and moved off and around to- 
ward the horses. 

As events afterwards devel 
not understand why the ani 
have allowed us to creep up to 
seize and mount them, without 
us any trouble. They had been 
hobbled and were cropping some 
feed, and we had mounted and 
them off from the freebooters’ 
haps for the distance 


I do 


us but litth more—and I now discovered 
to my utter consternation that the clouds 


By and by it was! 


in devouring | 


sliced their venison with huge knives, | 


ING 


, and 
in the side, 
entirely too 





up the sky 

| No sooner had that fiendish brute 
emitted her tru‘spet call than ber mas- 
ter gave reply in a clear, wildcry. Then 
began the greatest ~erformance ever en- 
|acted before such meagre audietice. 
It was a war betwecs man and beast. 
The creature seemed to fee! under oath 
lto return to his master, and (Captain 
| Basil meant nc. With the strong green- 
| hide bridle wound tightly around the 
ah neck and the red mouth dis 
| te to its utmost he sought to whirl 
toward the echuing yells of his savage 
master, while Basil drove the rowels into 
his quivering flanks and drew him the 
other way. Round and round, 
down, the fiendish steed churned 
solute and intrepid rider. Now bolt 
upright, plunging on his hind feet, he 
shook, and cham his teeth, and 

vealed, threatening each instant to 
fall over backwards and crush his rider 
| to death; now lifting his heels so fiercely 
| that it seemed as if he must tear in twain 
|the strong muscles, he punched the 
| ground with his nose and knees—in 
modern parlance, actually walking off on 
his ears—and Captain Basil, now hugy-ng 
him so desperately with his thighs an 
with his left hand wound in with the 
tight reins and the abundant mane, 
rat him madly with the knife in his 





ht hand. 

y own beast, or the one upon which 
l am mounted, feels the other's example, 
and whirls, and jumps, and doubles him- 
self, but holds a healthier opinion of the 
rattling spurs, and behaves with decency 
under their nudges. My own life pro- 
bably depended upon it, but had the 
fate of the universe . y= upon my 
breaking away from the fascination of 
that scene I could not have moved off. 
I knew what was coming. I knew what 
was near us—death from the outlaws’ 
weapons, I saw them both when they 
broke the cover of the bush; I also saw 
the moonlight glistening on Captain Ba- 


Of course | offered as good a target. I 
assure you that military display—mili- 
tary buttons—were at a discount with 
me. I tried to hold my horse up until I 
could steady my arm to tire, but it was 
impossible. The moonlight found metal 
about them, likewise long, level bars of 
polished steel. 

Basil, too, has seen this. For the tirst 
time, now he utters a hoarse shout, and 
pricks again with his knife 

A sharp report from the outlaw’s 
rifle 

God!" Texclaim, * it is all up,"’ as I 
see Basil throw up his arm; but no, the 
motion is to again goad the infernal 
beast, 

You wonder why we did not ride back 
and benefit by our advantage, being two 
to two, and we mounted, will tell you 
the reason, Although neither of us has 
had breath to cry a warning to the other, 
the night, lightened up by the moon, has 
shown us a cloud of dust rolling up on 
the sandy barren. We understand the 
prolonged, peculiar yell of the outlaws’ 
stentorian throats. Back there is the 
rendezvous of the freebooters; these two 
were waiting for the others to come up. 
I tell you, it is seldom that mortal man 
is in such dire extremity as we were, 
fighting away our last moments of time, 
and yet, from the instant that we had 
landed upon the animals’ backs, I do not 
think that the idea had presented itself 
to either mind to dismount and endeavo: 
to skulk away into the ‘‘ bush.”’ 

On they came, and there is but one 
chance left. I remember how these half 
wild horses are startled and influenced 
by the yells of their savage riders. I 
gather in the night air to the utmost 
capacity of my lungs, and emit so wild 
and tierce a yell, that my own ears are 
worried and astonished, and dashing 
close upon Captain Basil, I smite the 
creature with the haft of my knife, con- 
tinuing ~ dreadful cry until my head 
swam, and the plain seemed to heave 
and fall in billows. My inspiration was 
A SUCCESS. 
bestrode, urged by the spur, leaped to 





the race for life, and close up, with wide- | 


epen, foaming mouth and flying heels, 
the mad horse of Captain Basil thun- 
dered in the race, 
never trod the earth with such furious 
strides as that infernal steed. A score 
of impossible legends flashed through 
my brain, prominent among them were 
recollections of the Centaurs. Captain 

Basil was known as the most elegant 
| rider in the country, and he held his 
| laurels that night, but there were more 
than average horsemen coming after— 
only the different objects, etc., actuating 
the two parties, could balance the win- 
ning power. The pursued had life at 
stake; the pursuers, simply booty and 
murder, I knew that they were gaining 
on us; T did not turn, but I could tell it 
by the intonation of their savage whoops. 
Then came a shot and another, and for 
an instant Basil's steed stood bolt up- 
right, then on again with such increased 
fury that my own noble animal stretched 
her delicate limbs to her utmost to keep 
abreast of him 

After that leap we distanced them in 
jturn. For something more than twelve 
miles we drove this lightning express, 
then our nearness to the outpost warned 
| the outlaws to turn from the chase. 

About this time two other actors ap- 
peared upon the scene. They passed 
over an eminence about two miles in ad- 
vance, at a good steady gallop. 

“Twill be shot,’ exclaimed Captain 
Basil, holding up for a moment; “if 


With ungovernable fascination we | there don’t go our own animals in | 
watched their ravenous, wolfish manner | advance of us;"’ and as if we had not | Congre 


already been pummeled enough, we 
| started on a stern chase. He brought 
| them up within two miles of the station 


jby a shot from his carbine. They | 


| proved to be two petty officials from a 
| post farther up, who, crossing the 
| country on foot, had stumbled upon our 
pateeds, and taking it for granted that 
they belonged to the outlaws whose 
camp-fire they had discovered, and whose 
| Voices we had heard close to us, only 
we had crept off in the wrong direction, 
they thought to do a fine exploit by ap- 
ge nnn be of their animals. 
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sil’s gilt hat-band and military buttons, | 


The tractable steed which I 


Historic Mazeppa | 
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| ®treet, Phiiadeipbia. } 


a@ This Department will be found an at- 
tractive featare to all ourreaders. Ip addition 
toim tand cular information tor Sub- 
scribers, Oontribators, and others, it will contain 

| many neve, instructive and en u \ 
| fully discussed in answer to the puiwmerous Notes 
and Qeeries conteined in our general corres 


SUBSCRIBERS’ BUREAU. 

Teeme for 1675, roeTAGE FREFAID TO anY 
aDDRESS SiPGLE SU nscRi BERS, Ope copy, four 
| months @8.0@; six months, 61.50; one year, 
| 68.00. vee low - ome year, post =e 

for $10. which is f copy. 
copies, = year for $20. tod ap additional 
| copy FReE to any one remitting that amount at 
one Prin Additions may be made to Clubs at 
same rates, vit: 62.50 each 

RemitTances.—All remittances should be 

made by Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis 

tered Letter oney forwarded in this way is 
atour risk. In sendiag money, the amount, and 
| what it is for, should be distinotly stated. 
Postaes TO ANY FART oF Tas UniTED 
| STATES, HITHERTO FAID BY SUBSCRIBERS, 
| » 

adi 
writen. Whena 
the —— as wel 
be given. 


WILL, APTER THA FineT or JanUcay, 1876, BE 
FAID BY US WITHOUT ADDITIONAL CHAROE TO 
oUR SuBecni sEns. 

*, In ordering, the name, with Post-office 
jress, County and State, should be plain! 
my oy direction is desired, 
las the present address must 


CONTRIBUTORS’ BUREAU. 

Authors and others will take notice that, by 
rules of the P. U. Department, Manuscripts tn- 
tended Se publication in periodicals ere subject 
to letter rates. Rejected MSS. will not be 
returned, unless by special request, with sum™- 
cient stumps enclosed to prepay postage 

ResrecTrut.y DecLinep.—Margaretta. The 
Way All Go. An Errorof Judgment. Betrayed 
Thankegiving. Nellie’s Thanksgiving 





PURCHASING BUREAU. 
In consequence of frequent applications from | 
| humerous correspondents living at a distance, 
for the purchase of books, jewelry and many 
other articles, the above department has been 
established. It is in charge of a thoroughly 
competent and r ble person, who will here. 
after execute commissions for the purchase of 
woods of every description. The Fasmion Epi- 
Thess will give special attention to articles for 
Ladies’ toilet. All orders must be accom led 
by the money to be expended, with instructions 
as to kind, quality and quantity of goods de. 
sired Packages forwarded by mail or express 
to any part of the country 


*,* By an Act or Conaness passed June 
1874, and now in force, the mailing of articles o 
merchandise, in packages not exceeding four 
pounds in weight, on payment in postage at the 
rate of one cent for each two ounces is permitted. 
The former law limited the weight to one pound. 
The new law, therefore, will prove of great ac- 
commodation to the public, enabling people ata 
distance to send orders to the large cities for in- 
numerable articles, such as dry goods, clothing, 
books, jewelry, seeds, bulbs, photographs, tools, 
stationery, teas, engravings, ete, ete., and to 
have the articles sent by mail at much less than 
express rates. 








| CORRESPONCENTS' NOTES AND QUERIES. 
J.C. L.—The first-class fare to San Francisco 
from New York t* $140; emigrant fare, $60. 
H. (.—The quotation “ Throw poy to the 
| dogs; I'L none on't,” you will find in the fourth 
act of Shakespeare's Macbeth. 
} Beainnen.—We can send you two works 
| which will be of great use to you. “The Art of 

Sketching,” and “ Art of Crayon Drawing,”’ for 
75 cents cach. 

J. L. Davis.—Marshal Bazaine, by the aid of 
his wife, eseaped from the Island of Sante 
Mar«uerite, in the Mediterranean, on the eth 
of Auguet, 1874 

Forest (Cambridge, Ohic).—We can send 
you both the books you want for 63.50; $1.00 for 
the “Chatterbox” for 1874, and 42.50 for the 
other. If you remit at once, they will be in time. 

R.H. A.—The firet Thankrgiving Proclama 
tlon ever issued in the l/aited States was issued 
by President Washington on Uctober &l, 1789, 
setting apart Thursday, the 26th day of Novem. 
ber, in that year,as a day of public thanks. 


«iving and prayer 

©. O, F.—" Oan ye 
cost of the new Kiseonte Temple in Philadel. 
phia®’ The amount has been so variously stated 
that Lshould like to know which i« the true 
one.”’ The entire cost, including the site, was 
about a million and a halfof dollars (¢1,500,000), 

T. 8. E.—The rule for finding out when it 
will be leap-year is as follows: Every year the 
number of which is divisable by four without a 
remainder is a leap-year, except the last year 
of the century, which is a leap-year only when 
divisible by four bundred without a remainder. 

Inmonan?.—You have most certainly a right 
to ask the reason of his absence for so long a 
time, and if he really has any regard for you he 
will satiefy youon the subject. Love admits 
many excuses, and if the young man givesa 
fair explanation, you aay torgive him this 
once, 

M. F. W.—For your congratulations on our 
success, and on the improved appearance of the 
| Post, we thank you. We are serry that you 
| are tantalized by the weekly endings of our 
| serials, but romance writers almost invariably 

make ita rule to end their weekly instalments 
| at an interesting point. 

ARKANSIAN.—We did not preserve the enigma 
you sent us so long ago, because the answer was 
net sent along with it. Butif you rewrite it 
| and send it complete, and it is not too long, we 
| shall be glad to give it «a place in the “Sphinx” 
column. 2. We donot profess to give any advice 
upon culinary matters, such being entirely be 
} yond our province 

Vesta anv Henk seem to present a Siamese 
twin-like resemblance. If they, or she, will read 

“An Old Man's Darling. we think a satisfac 

tory solution will be found to that question upon 
| which we are charg ‘to Chink solemnly, and 
| remember that the whole future hangs on your 
answer" Failing this, a personal interview 
could alone warrant us in deciding so moment. 
ous & question, “the soonest possible.’ 

B. 0. B.—The best way for a young man to 
do, wo has quarreled with his family, and has 
fowud out that he was in the wrong, and is sorry 
| for his ill conduct, fs to say so frankly to those 
j with whom he wishes to be reconciled. Toa 

rightly constituted mind, there is nothing in the 
| least humiliating inthe frank and manly con. 
| fession of a fault. The meanest people are the 
| most unwilling to make such confessions, and 
the noblest souls are the most willing to make 
| them 





u inform me what wae the 








C.W. F.—We must really decline entering 
inte any discussion or dissertation on the ques 
| Gon regarding the creation of the world, sun, 
Moon and stars, that you have puttous. We 
| can give you bo more satisfactory reply © than 
| you have been able to get from the other per 
sone Whom you have asked on the subject 2 
We cannot seiect a trade tor you; there are 
other considerations tobe taken into account 
beside mere age, such as aptitude, health, 
} Means, education, etc, 
| Deerenare.—It strikes us that you are too 
| impetuous and not over maidenly im encouraging 
and confessing, at you doto ua, such a violent 
| preference fora young man who is compara- 
Uvely & stranger to you, and who has as yet 
given you mo reason whatever to think that he 
cares for you More than for any other young 
| lady. You will have to have patience and wait 
j uh he declares himself. It is not yet the 
} fashion, fast as the age is, for young ladies to 
| “pop the question.” 
laNonant.—At the memorable Continental 
| tember, 1774, in Philadelphia, New Hampshire 
| was duly represented, your authority to the 
| contrary notwithstanding. Fifty-three dele. 
ic appeared from twelve of the colonies, 
eorgia alone be unrepresented. 2 


know nothing regarding the petrified forest y 
refer tu. a fh would ta ome anoey? os 


up more space than 
we can afford to give you * the different forms 
of governments of all the countries in the 
world.” 

M. B.—We cannot just at this moment tell 
‘ou what iethe pay of a private soldier in all the 
ifferent branches of the English army, but we } 

can tell you “what is the highest amount paid | 
=e rivate =. It i¢ in the Household 
avalry, in which the privates receive two 
a ty farthing per day, equa! to ly 
of our 
* th he I together with rations 





* the cavalry of the li 
vates receive one shilling and wo pence per 
ry — to thirty cents, and rations of bread 





lees than ie, and we may set 
down from 70,000,600 to 60,000,000 more for the | 
co-anlled Independent Biaiec er land | 
thus rules P- m 


Da bates 


| 





and Proprietor | 


ss which assembled on the 5th of Sep. | 
| of the district. 


| kin 


8. E. B.—The arn 
this country wee 6 “ 
pe =o was beilt by 
delphia, tn 1 for a dist ae 2 
| steamboat in the Mississipp! Val was 
“Orleans,” Duilt in Pitteburgh in 1411, 100 tons: 
but Fitch had « steamboat on the Delaware as 
early af 1784. and 
Potomac ip 1785. 5. The fret railway m this 
country was the Quincy. Maceachusetis, in 
iss; the Baltimore and Ubio was the frat 
passenger railway, 1830. 

Mecuanic.—The fund to which you refer is 
| doubtiess one that was formed from a bequest 
| of @4,440 made by Benjamin Franklin, in 1754, to 

Philadelphia, a like sum being at the same 

time bequeathed to Boston. These sums were 
| to be loaned in smail seems to married mechanics 
to assist them in start! in business, the 
interest to be compound for owe hundred 
yearr; at the end of which time the accumu. 
lated funds should be appropriated to certain 
public improvements. In Philadelphia, the 
original sum hae ingreared to $46,135, while in 
Horton, it amounted,on January lst, 1874, to 
@ie2.278. 

Lovuis.—Yop ask ws what would be a nice 
(bristmas present for you to make to “a certain 
young lady.’ A great deal depends on your 
own taste and that of the youn y. To some 
an article of jewelry, such as a locket, earrings. 
chain, brooch, is most acceptable, 
Others give a preference to ke; in such a 
case we would suggest your subscribing for the 
Poet for a year, to be sent to her. 
think that this can be su ase gift, and it 
bas this . that it will be as good as 
— her O{y.two presents in a year, as each 
time she receives it, every week, it will cause 
her to remember the donor. 

OLv BacneL_ou.—There is no “impropriety” 
in your visiting your lady friends and acquaint- 
ances occasionally, and even to walk out with 
them, and sometimes take them to placer of 
amusement, as you have been doing, even if 
you have no intention or desire of ing any 
one ofthem. But you must take care, however, 
that your visits and friendly attentions do not 
become too marked toward any one particular 
lady friend, but divided im lly and with- 
out any favor indiscriminately. We will allow 
that thisis rather a diMcult matter tu accom. 
plish, and you must make up your mind that 
some busybody or other will qostiping about 
you. People will talk, you know, and there is 
ho use trying to prevent it. 

A. l).—Bashfuiness, shyness and a scarcity of 
subjects to converse —_, ought not to be 
grecped together in a demand fora vomnats 
recause bashfulness and shyness may arise in 
society, whereas the absence of conversatianal 
ywowers may be the result of want of informa. 

jon. To conquer bashfulness, mix as much as 
possible in society; endeavor to feel at home; 
ponder beforehand on whatever you are about 
to say; do nothing in a hurry, and study to 
avold placing yourself in any position of awk. 
wardness. A knowledge of the currer@ topics 
of the day, the reading of the newspapers, a 
giance over literary journals, and a careful 
attention tothe discourse of otbers, are indis- 
pensable for one who wishes to take part with 
ease in the conversation of the company among 
whom he may be thrown. 

©. M. P. (Bangor, N. Y.)}—"I am told that 
there is a nautical schoo) being about to be es- 
tablished in New York city Yor boys under 
fifteen pence of age, and it being just the ver 
kind of school Tshould like to get into, 
should be ever so much obliged to you if you 
would tell me what are the conditions on which 
boys are received into it.’ In the @rst place, it 
is indispensable that youghave the written con- 
sent of your parents or guardians. Also, that 
you be of sound constitution, that you evince 
some aptitude or inclination for a sea-life. 
When a pupil has passed successfully through 
the presecri term, from eighteen munths to 
two years, he will be awarded a certificate 
bearing his rating and general character, 
which will always insure him employment. 
On leaving the school, efforts will be made to 
obtain for boys holding certificates positions on 
board the best ships sailing out of New York. 

CouNnTRYMAN.—*" Supposing that a child is 
born in England, or anywhere in Europe, of 
American parents while traveling abroad, grould 
he be considered a citizen of the United States, 
and be entitled to all the rights and privileges 
of a citizen, or would he be considered an 
Englishman?" We have an idea that we bave 
answered this question, or something very like 
it, at least once before, but we will again say 
that by an act of Congress, dated February 
10th, 1855, it is decided that persons borp out of 
the limits and jurisdiction ofthe United States, 
whose fathers, at the time of the birth of such 
persons, are citizens of the United States, shall 
ye deemed citizens of the United States. Such 
persons, however, must come to the United 

tates and establish a residence here, or ele 
jg descendants will lose the right of citizen. 
ship. 

A. H.—"What is a certain and innocent 
remedy for preventing the growth of hair on 
one'sarmst Aslam engaged to be married, 
and want to appear well in my husband's eyes, 
1 would like very much to get rid of this intoler 
able nulsance."" We could give you a dosen 
recipes for depilatories, but as none of them are 
“innocent,” and many of them which are com- 
monly used are positively dangerous, we cannot 
conscientiously do so, and must, therefore, ad- 
vise you to let your arms alone as they are. 
Try what you will, the hair will grow again, as 
the effect of all depilatories are the same exactly 
as that of a razor, the root and that part im- 
planted within the skin being not destroyed 
and ready to shoot up with increased vigor as 
soon a8 you stop uring the depilatory. eare 
sure that you do not ne py any such artificial 
means to appear “well” in your husband's 
eyes; be true to yourself, and that is all that 
you need to be “ perfection’ to him. 

Awnie.—The story of Hero and Leander that 
you wish to know about is one of the most 
pathetic in antiquity. Leander is said to have 
swam nightly across the Hellespont, the present 
Bosphorus, to meet his affianced bride Hero, a 
priestess of Venus, who was accustomed to place 
@ light in the window of her tower to guide her 
lover in his perilous trip. Hut one night a tem- 
pest arose, and the sea was rough, he failed to 
see the accustomed token, and his strength 
failing, he was drowned. Poor Leander was 
found in the morning extended lifeless at the 
foot of the very tower in which Hero lived, and 
in her despair she cast herself down into the sea 
and also perished. The story of Leander's 
swimming the Hellespont was looked upon as 
fabulous, t'll Lord Byron proved its possibility 
by performing it himself. The distance in the 
narrowest part is almost a mile, and there is a 
constant current setting out from the Sea of 
Marmora into the Archipelago. Since Byron's 
time the feat has been achieved by others 

GoukMaND.—"“Can you tell me what are 
‘truffles,’ and where and how they are found * 
The truffle is a ~_ which grows entirely 
beneath the ground, but which Is yet made the 
subject of a curious sort of culture in Italy, 
Spain, and partof France. It is not suwn, but 
grows “promiscuously beneath white and red 
oak and filbert trees only. These trees are 
planted specially with a view to trufties, The 
sith year after the planting of the trees the 
truMfies begin to appear, and the reventh year 
remunerates the truffle farmer for all his 
patience and labor. Then the harvests occur. 
As the crop gives nv sign of its presence above 
the surface, it is sought for by trained sows, 
| Which, in the season, are led forth accompanied 
' by the farmer with a bag of acorns, a spare bag 
tor the truffles and a short stick. he sow 
scenting the coveted vegetable roots for it. A 
blow on the snout with the stick drives her away 
at the moment when an ebony-biack truffle 
appears. A few acorns appease her muierate 
appetite. The prize is cast into the bag, and 
once more the sow proceeds on her search 


| 

|  L. F.—Streng, powerful in flight, free and in- 
| dependent in his habits, a type of magnanimity 
| and forbearance, the bald-headed eagle of Ame- 
rica is the chosen emblem of the United States. 
Franklin said in one of his letters: ~ For my 
part, | wish the bald eagle hadnot been chosen 
as the representative of our country. He isa 
bird of bad moral character, he does not get his 
| living honestly."’ After alluding to his tyranny 
| over the fish-hawk, he continues: ** With all this 
injustice he is never in good case, but like those 
among men who live by sharping and ae 

he is generally poor. es, he is a ran 
coward; the little king bird, not bigger than a 
sparrow, attacks him boldly and drives him out 
He Is, therefore, by nu means a 
proper emblem forthe brave and honest Oin- 
einnat! of America, who have drives ali the 
birds from our eoantezs Chesed exactly ft 
for that order of knights w the French call 
“Chevaliers @industries.” Audabon, in his 
reasons for paming thie bird the “ Washington 
le,” says: “* Washington was brave, so is the 
¢; like it, too, he was the terror of his foes, 
his fame extending from pole tu pule resem. 
bles the majestic of the mightiest of 


r mines, 

















the feathered tribe. If America has reason to 
be proud of Was’ Lou she reasun tobe 
proud of her great eagle.” 


nothing Stop the decay of teeth. F. RK. W 
—Have te do with the scheme ia ques- 
tion. A.C. P.—As you and the young lady are 


both too young for 


ou ean well 
afford to watt fora 


marriage, y 
he a yt SY 
else can harmonize. 
French 


. I, be 

the lad mot the lady to the tlewan. 
L. M.— word “Cosmetic” is euplicable to 
any external cppueties employed the par- 
pose of rving or restoring personal y- 







































































